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Jetutoriat. 


Go to Geneva this week, June 10- 
12. The fiftieth Anniversary of this 
training school of ministers and saints’ 
rest for so many years, has a large 
welcome for many visitors. Such 
Anniversaries come seldom in the 
West. Let us make the most of them. 


Mr. Murat HALSTEAD contributes 
ashort article to the June Lippincott on 
his early editorial experiences, in 
which he gives the date of Webster’s 
death as the first event to which ‘the 
press of this country did contemporary 
justice.’’ Before that, an editor was 
thought to be sufficiently enterprising 
who closed the news column of a 
morning paper at the respectable hour 
Often the night before. That was in 
the day when the Cincinnati papers 
spent séven dollars a week each for 
telegraphic dispatches, ‘“and regarded 

emselves as imposed upon by the 
stinding monopoly that spoiled the 
tegular old news channels through 

€ mails.”” Mr. Halstead enumer- 
ates some of his early mistakes of 
Management, but says that the most 
“ostly experience ‘‘has been in over- 
‘ating editorial instruction of the 
Public and allowing myself to form an 
“scrupulous habit of telling too 
Much truth,”? ; 


_ 
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} calls it the’ itidustrial training 


RkEv. M. J. SAVAGE, in an article 
in the June Avena, on ‘“The Rights of 
Children,’’ speaks a word of needed 
and emphatic protest against the 
abuses often practiced in the home in 
the name of love, even in the name 
of that most sacred and unselfish of all 
loves, the mother’s: ‘‘There are 
young men and women whom fathers 
and mothers never allow to grow up— 
whose lives are absorbed’ by. the sel- 
fishness of parentz! love“! knew 
cases where the mother would stand 
square in the way of her boy’s best 
future out of what she calls love, but 
which, if you analyze it, is only a 
clinging, whining kind of selfishness, 
which could not bear the boy out of 
sight, a jealousy of any other love the 
boy might cherish. . . There 
is no love about it.’’ Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, in her story, ‘“T'wo 
Modern Women,’’ has depicted this 
kind of mother’s love, in a very forci- 
ble and life-like manner. 


THE Christian Endeavor Society, 
while it holds itself within distinctly 
orthodox lines, yet deserves high 
praise for broad and practical aim, and 
the success it has met with in engag- 
ing the more active attention of the 
young people of the churches to ques- 
tions of religion ‘and morals. Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, in the current num- 
ber of the New England Magazine, 


of modern Christianity. It is essen- 
tially a popular and democratic move- 
ment relying for help and sanction on 
no ecclesiastical body. Its members 
are gathered from all the evangelical 
churches, and thus, to its degree, the 
Christian Endeavor Society is labor- 
ing towards the same wider fellowship 
that the liberal sects teach more di- 
rectly. The earnestness with which this 
organization sets itself to uphold the 
ends of social morality,though min- 
gled at times with a spirit of dogma- 
tism, is at least hopeful for an increas- 
ing sense of responsibility on the part 
of those into whose hands the entire 
control of affairs must soon fall. 


InN a volume of posthumous essays, 
by Charles Chauncey Shackford, the 
topics of which are for the most part 
literary or critical, is a paper on ‘‘ So- 
cial Progress,’’ in which the writer 
measures man’s development by the 
degree of mastery which he attains, 
age after age, over the material forces 
of Nature. Inthe struggle man ac- 
cumulates more than he needs, and 
this accumulation is known as capital. 
Property, thus becomes the symbol of 
power; and in their blind greed for 
power men mistake the symbol, for the 
thing symbolized. ‘‘The idol has 
been worshiped as if it were the god.”’ 
Man is not to be blamed for his love 
of power, only for his low and sordid 
conceptions of power, his wish to raise 
himself at the expense of his fellows. 
Happily the most encouraging sign 
of the times, in the discussion of these 
themes, is. the deepening sense of re- 
sponsibility among the rich and cul- 
tured classes, the growing sentiment 
that the highest good of one can be 
attained only through the good of 
all. 


THE beautiful mystery of the an- 
cient civilization of Greeee deepens 
with time, and scholars never weary 
of putting on record their sense of sub- 
limity and grateful love which its 


wonders continually arouse. 
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Renan recently called it one of fthe 
great miracles of history, and justified 
the term’s use, by explaining that we 
may pronounce that a miracle which 
has only happened once. We doubt 
the soundness of the general principle, 
but undoubtedly the term applies to 
the age of Pericles and Sophocles, if 
anywhere ; the age, as M. Renan ob- 
serves, when “the citizen, -the free 
man m > his appearance in human 
affairs,’’ when ethics was based on 
reason, and ‘‘science, which means 
true philosophy, was founded.’’ 


THERE is a singular custom in the 
canton of Zurich, Switzerland, by 
which the midwives of the commu- 
nity are elected to their positions by 
the vote of women, no men being al- 
lowed to take part in this election. 
There would seem a peculiar fitness 
in this, if there is ever a fitness in 
drawing sex lines in such matters, 
but its significance is somewhat lost 
by the fact that the candidates for 
such elections are examined and ap- 
pointed by the medical authorities of 
the state, all men. The spirit of so- 
cial progress moves in zigzag courses, 
sometimes, with a fixed indirection of 
aim that makes us smile. But it is 
something to know that an office of 
this nature is surrounded with suit- 
able safeguards, and that the class 


THE citizens of Boston recently held 
an indignation meeting over the pas- 
sage of the anti-Chinese bill. Hon. 
George S. Hale presided and Rev. 
S. J. Barrows acted assecretary. The 
list of names appended to the call was 
made up of men and women eminent 
in the ranks of culture and reform. 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead presented a res- 
olution, censuring President Harrison 
for allowing the bill to pass in such 
hurried fashion, and pointing out the 
inconsistency between this action and 
the support he gave as senator to 
President Arthur, in his veto of a 
much less stringent law. In his own 
terse and vigorous language Mr. 
Mead declares this piece of legislation 
not only to be a direct violation of 
our existing treaties with China, but 
a law that ‘‘ strikes at the first prin- 
cibles of reciprocity and _ brother- 
hood among nations; it gives the 
lie to every claim of republican hos- 
pitality, and is opposed to every dic- 
tate of political morality and every 
good impulse of the human heart.’’ 
The subject is one that deserves strong 
and unmistakable words like these. 


THE recent Hindu conference at 
Benares was of the nature of a great 
religious revival. Reports were read 
showing the present degenerated state 
of the native’ religion as compared 
with the more flourishing condition of 
the imported product of Christianity, 
with a recommendation for prayers at 
stated intervals for a renewal of the 
ancient faith. A new missionary en- 
terprise was inaugurated, by which 
preachers are to be sent out all over 
the land to preach the decaying doc- 
trines of Hinduism, and schools for 
the study of Sanscrit and the rules of 
faith and practice therein embodied, 
are to be opened. Some of our ortho- 
dox contemporaries read in all this 
signs of the growth of Christian relig- 


those fastnesses of oriental life, more 
custom-bound than creed-bound, more 
national than religious in type, and 
therefore more open to the influences 
of general culture and progress than 
to any special belief. 


“ 
‘* MANY sales and small profits,’’ is 
the motto of our most enterprising 
mercantile houses, which we learn in 
the daily press, has lately been ap- 
plied to the telephone service in Swe- 
den, where the authorities have 
reduced the yearly rental from twenty- 
one dollars to three. It is thought 
that at such rates the telephone will 
render mail service for short commu- 
nications almost useless.- We wish 
the rulers of this and other new inven- 
tions, so needful to the masses which 
profit so little by them, would apply 
the same principle of plain economic 
sense and justice in this country. 


Tue following communication, re- 
ceived by the secretary of the Unita- 
rian Committee of the World's Con- 
gress Auxiliary, will explain itself 
and interest all our readers. 


To the Committee of the World’s Congress 
Auxtiiary, on a Unitarian Church Con- 
gress, Mrs. M. H. Perkins, Secretary : 


At a meeting of the Council of the 
National Conference of the Unitarian and 
other Christian churches, held in Boston, 
unanimously | a 

Resolved, 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
churches expresses its Learty sympathy with 
the plan presented by the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary Committee, for holding a Con- 
gress of Religion; a congress to hold such 
an International Conference of Unitarians, 
and will cordially co-operate to that end, 
and have appointed a committee of three 
from our council, to work in harmony with 
the Local Committee of Chicago. 

Understanding that the council has been 
named as a part of the Advisory Board, the 
council gladly accept this appointment, and 
the several members will gladly render such 
assistance as they can. 

Resolved, That the decision of the ques- 
tion, as to the time and place of the next 
Conference be postponed to a future meet- 
ing. The president, the secretary and Mr. 
Slicer were appointed a committee of the 
council to confer with the Local Committee 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. H. Lyon, Secrelary. 
P. S.—The postponement of the decision 
regarding the next meeting of the Confer- 
ence, is due to the desire of the council, to 
learn as far as possible, the opinion of the 
denomination, to be expressed especially by 
the vote of the Local Conference. 


A Circuit of Conferences. 


The senior editor of Unity left 
some sixty delegates of the Western 
Conference on Friday May 2oth, con- 
templating the fascinating details of 
the Fisheries Building in the midst of 
the Columbian Exposition grounds, in 
order to hasten to catch the train that 
bore him from the fatigue, inspira- 
tions and duties of the Western Con- 
ference eastward. His first stop was 
at Germantown, Pa., to fulfill a long- 
standing pledge to one who, alas, now 
that the time had come, was not there 
in the flesh to receive the guest he 
had so hospitably solicited. T. P. 
Galvin, the -father of our faithful 
superintendent of the Chicago Athe- 
nzeum, the stalwart friend of progress 
and liberty, the faithful supporter of 
the little Unitarian Church at Ger- 
mantown, the hospitable host to all 


ion, but others will -see in it some- 
thing more and better, the spread of 
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western ideas and civilization into 


forms of thought and of earnestness, 


‘was not there to receive his guest, - 


but his spirit was pervasive, and his 
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wishes were carried out by his loved 
ones. Notwithstanding certain phys- 
ical drawbacks, ‘‘ Ye £ditor’’ enjoyed 
the privilege of standing in the pulpit 
which has been so conspicuously 
dedicated to progressive thought by 
the high voices of Samuel Longfellow, 
Charles G. Ames and John H. Clif. 
ford. Sunday night he took the train 
for Boston, having an impromptu 
conference on the way with some of 
the delegates from Philadelphia. The 
Boston week had already begun. He 
did not catch the address before the 
Ministerial Union, by John Chadwick, 
on ‘‘ Fifty Years of Channing,’’ which 
address, with that of Mr. Garver, of 
Worcester, at the Ministers’ Recep- 
tion given by Mr. Hale and Mr. Sav- 
age, at the clyurch of the former, on 
the ‘‘Dangers of Success,’’ were 
probably the two most_ prophetic 
utterances of the week. They were 
inspiring to those who heard them 
and they will be read with interest 
when published. The meetings of 
Anniversary week in Boston, assume 
a certain monotony to those who fre- 
quent them annually. The happy 
greeting and social reuuions render 
one somewhat insensible to the crush 
of societies, each insisting on its quota 
of enthusiasm, support and attention. 
The expert on Anniversary week in 
Boston has learned the principle of 
selection. He wisely omits all those 
that do not affect him with special 
profit and attraction. 

The meetings of the American Uni- 
tarian Association were characterized 
by the usual deliberate rejoicing over 
money raised and churches founded. 
There was the accustomed call ‘‘ for 
more men and more enthusiasm,’’ 
often in a spiritless way that has a ten- 
dency to discourage the one and de- 
press the other. This year there was 
no ripple of disturbance at the busi- 


-ness meetings of the A. U. A. The 


Western delegates had no candidate to 
offer for directorship and the ticket, 
as recommended by the nominating 
committee, was almost unanimously 
elected. The usual objection was 
anticipated in some direction to the 
A. U. A. having any official repre- 
sentative of the Western Conference 
on its board. But the problem still 
remains, now with two directors of 
the Western Conference on the -board 
to help work it out, how some work- 
ing relation, fraternal exchange of 
problems and acquaintance with the 
field, can be established between this 
largest sectional missionary organiza- 
tion in the field, and the national mis- 
sionary body. In its own way the 
A. U. A. has established such work- 
ing confidences between all the cther 
missionary organizations in the coun- 
try. The Middle States, the Rocky 
Mountain, the Pacific Coast and 
Southern Conferences have such rela- 
tion secured, by the fact that the A. 
U. A. pays a part of the salary of the 
missionary secretary, and have a voice 
in the selection. Is there but one 
way, and is the A. U. A. to always 
decide upon this one -way? The 
Western Conference selects its own 
secretary and pays its own salary, but 
not on that account is he disqualified 
to lend a hand and throw light on the 
A. U. A. problems. 

The interest manifested in the Unity 
Club, the Guild, the Sunday-school, 
and the various philanthropic activi- 
ties that have a hearing on Anniver- 
sary week is still the crowning glory 


and encouragement of Unitarianism. 


If it does not know how to do one 
thing grandly, it does recognize its 
obligation to many things, and is try- 
ing to discharge its duties in many. 
ways on these htmanitarian lines. 
From Boston the editor swung around 
to the annual meeting of the Progres- 
sive Friends at Longwood. Long- 
wood is a prophetic word to those 
whose lives reach back into the stir- 


ring days of the anti-slavery move- 


ment. It was the day when even the 
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liberty-loving Quakers did not move 
fast enough to keep up with the stir- 
ring beat of the reform drum, and. 
few Chester county friends established 
their platform for free discussion of 
all the practical problems and human- 
itarian interests of life. To this 
shrine, Theodore Parker, Wendell 
Phillips, Garrison, Oliver Johnson, 
James Freeman Clarke, Samuel J. 
May and all the old heroes brought 
their best and most stirring words. 
This year was the fortieth annual 
meeting at Longwood. ‘The war vet 
erans are mostly gone; many of them 
sleep quietly in the beautiful ceme- 
tery across the way, that contains 
the ashes of Oliver Johnson, Bayard 
Taylor, and many other familiar 
naines. But there is to be seen at 
Longwood, noble faces belonging to 
To-day the 
tendency is more and more to the 
central synthesis of religious enthusi- 
asm and moral earnestness for the 
development of souls. The attmos- 
phere was free, and it was as whole- 
some and welcome to our some- 
what stifled spirit, as the balmy air 
was to the over-worked lungs. F. A. 
Hinckley has for several years acted 
as high priest at this shrine of an un- 
trammeled religion. This year, C. 
D. B. Mills, with his clear thought 
and pure sentiment, Gertrude Magill, 
whose short experience in our western 
ninistry has endeared her to many of 
our Western Conference people, Mrs. 
Diaz and others came with their 
words. Three days of beautiful sun- 
shine, free talk and earnest senti- 
ments, made the Fortieth Yearly 
Meeting of Longwood, memorable at 
least to one of the visitors. 

On the return, the editor stopped 
for a day, not to join in the great cel- 
ebration at Rochester,where President 
Harrison took part in the unveiling 
of a noble memorial statue crowned 
by the bronze of Abraham Lincoln, 
shaped by our own Leonard Volk, 
although that entered into his experi- 
ence, but to spend a night in consulta- 
tion with Gannett and Hosmer, over 
problems present and prospective, and 
the night was all too short. An invi- 
tation to lecture before the Society of 
Inquiry of the Meadville Theological 
School, brought us to the old and 
loved school. For many years the 
senior editor of UNITy had not ven- 
tured to intrude his heresies upon this 
peaceful shrine, but his visit this time 
was marked with such loving cordi- 
ality on behalf of the bright and 
noble set of young men and young 
women he found there, that it was like 
a visit to the mountain tops. In every 
way Meadville has greatly improved; 
and the end is not yet. The atmos- 
phere is freer, the quality of the in- 
struction is higher, the earnestness 
and joy of the students is more 
marked, and we can but hope that the 
endowment fund _which is slowly 
creeping to its hundred and fifty 
thousandth figure, may reach there 
speedily. ,Upon this place of memo- 


ijries and of fellowship, the editor 


turned his back and found himself at 
home again, and the end of two weeks 
incessant ‘‘meeting’’ work confronted 
by the accumulation of problems and 
by UNITY’s waiting for an editorial, 
the spirit and tone and purpose of 
his work in this itinerary we leave our 
readers to discover between the lines 
of this sketch of a busy fortnight. 


‘Special Appeal from Japan. 


We desire to call the attention of 
Unity readers to the following com- 
munication : . 


TOKYO, JAPAN, April ro, 1892. 
DEAR FRIENDS: ~-A conflagration of ‘ex- 
ceptional magnitude swept through one of 
the most densely populated portions of 
Tokyo last night, laying »waste a district 
about three fourths of a mile in length by a 
half mile in width. Among the buildings 


destroyed, was the Kanda-ku ek iy lately 
purchased by us, and, just’ a ‘week ago to- 


day, dedicated to the work of the Unitarian 
Mission. The chapel wasto prepare the way 
for the Unitarian headquarters building. In 
the Kanda district, many of the most im- 
portant educational institutions of Tokyo 
are gathered, and many thousands of stu- 
dents are housed. Of course, general re- 
building in the district will immediately 
take place. The many edncational institu- 
tions there, will, in all probability, at once 
erect better structures than they have lost. 
What shall we do? 

Your representatives are fully convinced 
that now is the special opportunity for our 
mission. We should place among the new 
structures of the Kanda district, our lon 
needed Unitarian Hall. We need the hall 
that we may. properly house the various de- 
partments of the Japan Unitarian Associa- 
tion, described at length in our annual report 
sent for reading at the May anniversaries ; 
we need the hall for the Kanda church, so 
full of promise : we need the hall especially 
for the uses of the growing Jiyu Shin Gakko, 
the Japanese School of Liberal Theology. 
Hitherto we have asked of our home friends 
$3,000, to complete the amount necessary to 
build our hall. We now think it best to ask 
for $1,000 more. Evidently now whatever 
hall we build, ought to have a fire-proof ad- 
dition, in which the library of the theologi- 
cal school, our publications and other yalu- 
ables, should be stored. We therefore urge 
our friends to send us, as soon as possible, 
$4,000. This amount, with the $2,200 we 
already have, will enable us to erect such a 
building as is imperatively demanded by 
our growing work. 

The American Unitarian Association is 
already contributing to the Japan work as 
niuch as can be expected from it, from the 
funds at its disposal. If you desire to make 
special contributions to help us in our great 
strait, we should suggest recipients of 
your gifts for us, the Rev. Geo. Batchelor, 
Lowell, Mass.; Rev. W. C. Gannett, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Rev. A. M. Judy, Davenport, 
Iowa; Rev. S. A. Eliot, Denver, Col.; and 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins, San Francisco, Cal. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAY MACCAULEY. 
WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 
Representatives of the A. U. A. in Japan. 


The Unitarian Mission in Japan 
differs from most Christian missions 
in three respects., Its presence was 
invited by some of the leading educa- 
tional reformers of Japan; the teach- 
ing in its schools of liberal theology 
and in the literature it publishes, is 
on the broad basis of natural religion ; 
and it aims, not only to teach Japan 
the best things in Christianity, but to 
learn from Japan the best things in its 
own religions. So I can act with 
pleasure in the way requested, and 
shall be glad to forward any money 
intrusted to me for the mission. Can 
not UNiITy readers send $500 of the 
$4,000 needed ? What is done should 
be done quickly. 

W. C. GANNETT. 

§ East St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Mrs. Flower’s Letter. 


We are very glad to print a com- 
munication from Mrs. Flower in an- 
other column whose word on any 
topic deserves attention. In com- 
mending the action of the Federation 
in striking out the word ‘‘ literary ’’ 
from the constitution, we did not 
mean to be wtiderstood as wishing 
to see that organization turned away 
from its specific object and diverted 
into the channel of any particular 
reform. We should deplore this as 
much as Mrs. Flower, but we believe 
that the success of the Federation, and 
the interest women are to feel in it, 
depends wholly upon the breadth of 
understanding and sympathy among 
women toward each other which it 
embodies, and that in order to evince 
this, all limiting adjectives should be 
set aside. Whatever may have been 
the intentions of its founders, the 
Federation comprises clubs that are 
not distinctly literary. No better 
instance can be found of this than 
the admission of the Chicago Wom- 
en’s Club, which holds a unique 
and commanding position among the 
Women’s clubs of the country. Asa 
matter of simple honesty, then, it 
seems best to us to drop all descrip- 
tive terms which no longer describe. 
The other point urged by Mrs. 
Flower, concerning the National 
Council is one we are personally 


nn 
waiting to receive more light upon 
and does not seem to us necessarily 
connected with this other. 
Cc. P. W, 


Men and Things. 


opening address at the opening to womey 
of the graduating department of the Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


BisHOP BROOKS says that the way to stay 
a church is not to wait until a few leadiy 
families call for one, but to start the churg} 
first and call in the families afterwards. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS lectured in Atlant, 
recently, and it is said there were many 
white people among his auditors. His sy}. 
ject was ‘‘Self-made Men,” and the discourse 
contained many references to himself ang 
his race. 


THE advocates of itineracy within the 
Methodist body are in stronger force thay 
we supposed, judging from the vote on the 
question of the extension of pastoral rela. 
tions at the Omaha Conference. The vote 


system of five years and 298 1n opposition, 


A CINCINNATI paper, speaking of the fact 
that on a recent Sunday 10,000 people paid 
twenty-five cents each for admittance to 
Jackson Park to witness the progress of the 
building operations, says the World’s Fair is 
demonstrating itself a success before it js 
started ; adding that not even Barnum suc. 
ceeded in taking in $2,500 a day before his 
show opened. 


THE Chicago 7ribune says, ‘If there is 
anything more absurd in the life history of 
the Emperor of Germany than the rigging 
out of his little 10-year-old son in the uni. 
form of an officer of the Imperial Guards 
and permitting him to swagger along, di- 
minutive sword in hand, at the head ofa 
company of marching giants, it has merci- 
fully been concealed from the human eye.” 


REV. DR. RAINSFORD, of New York, has 
made a startling suggestion. He proposes 
that church people and others cqgncerned 
for the improvement of popular morals 
should establish and maintain drinking- 
saloons ofa superior kind, where beer, light 
wines, and coffee shall be sold, and where 
billiards and other harmless games may be 


tion will hardly be adopted with a rush, 
though it might secure a new rush for the 
churches, even with the coffee dropped from 
the project. 


IN reply to a statement of the Christian 
Union that the Jewish Sabbath is gloomy 
and ascetic, the /ewish Messenger replies, 
“Tf the genial editors of our contemporary 
would visit a typical Jewish household on a 
Sabbath day they would meet with an atmos 
phere and associations just the reverse of 
ascetic. Labor is forbidden, it is true, and 
business is prohibited, but the day is devoted 
to worship, recreation, charity. The ideal 
Jewish Sabbath is a day of delight, not of 
gloom. It is historically enna to make 
the Jewish Sabbath responsible for Puritat- 
ical austerity.’’ 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury, who lately 
gave his sanction to Sunday opening of pict 
ure galleries, has offered in convocation the 
petition of the Sunday Society in favor of 
opening all public libraries and museums. 
The Archbishop said that, while he would 


ance, or approve of the amusement of the 
‘‘leisured’’ classes adding to the toil of 
others on Sundays, yet the petition did not 
conflict with either of those principles. I 
was referred, on motion of the Bishop of 


houses of convocation. 


ment of Political and Eeonomic Science 


in that city a Schookof Political Science 
equipped with elementary and advanced 
courses of instruction in civics, economic, 


tuition rates. The Executive Committee 
the Department have had the matter refe 


cial encouragement is offered and propel) 
qualified instructors can be engaged, ¢ 
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M. RENAN thinks the Pope’s attempts 
modernize the church will only result in & 
tending its sphere “beyond the pale of #® 


be the church that is left. 
Catholic Church to-day is authority 1ts 


ferent thing. It wil! be like an old ™# 


endeavoring, with his red necktie, to at 
admiration by his juvenile artifices aud ™® 


talents, the poor result being only ridic™ 
) as his reward,” , | r 


Rkv. DR. WILLIAM H. FURNESS gave the’ 


showed 162 favoring abolition of the presegt | 


played. An exchange thinks his sugges. 


countenance no laxity in religious observ 


London, to a joint committee of the two 


WE read in the Va/ion that the Depart 


the Brooklyn Institute is trying to establish, 


sociology and history, at merely nomina@- 
to them with power ; and if sufficient final 


mentary courses in some or all of the sub 
jects above named may be offered in 159?” 


true character and ofits traditions. He mé@ 
put new life into the church but it will 2® 
The Romat 


the very type of hierarchy. But the Romar 
Catholic Church rejuvenated will be 4¢ 


decked out with the bravery of a young 0 
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The Answer. 


for my poor self to raise one soothing song, 

Knowing myself, I know I am not fit : 

But for these others! Can I passive sit 

And watch this hurtling, straining, suffering 
throng 

And hold my peace? To make their way 
less long , 

QO God in heaven give me strength and wit 

To sing: to leave some heart with Truth 
peace-lit ; 

To strike some blow at foul deceit and 
wrong. 

Sure the petition worth the hearing is ; 

1 ask to hurl strong darts, wrong to subdue: 


And should the work not thrive? Still be 
amiss ?— 

Back comes the answer, clear, relentless, 
true ; 

“When thou thyself hast learned the Truth 
to kiss 


Without one swerve, then hope Truth’s 
work to do.”’ 
H. P. KIMBALL. 


Presumption of Sex. 


It would be an easy task to take a 
hook like Oscar Fay Adam's “ Pre- 
sumption of Sex,’’ and treat it as a 
personal charge, to answer criticisms 
upon one sex with recrimination upon 
the other, and where mere. exchange 
of adjectives between the pot and the 
kettle failed, it would still be easy for 


: is either utensil to account for its own 
of blackness on grounds that might ap- 
ing 


pear to justify it. 


While the ‘‘carnal man’’ is in- 


di. clined to one of these courses through 
ofa the natural resentment which sharp 
a criticism always inspires, yet by 
self-pity or attempted self-justification, 
has we miss the salutary lesson which 
a can always be gained from just, even 
if severe, criticism. 


One can not help a feeling of dis- 
couragement and a wave of pessimism 
in reading this book and finding the 
confirmation ofits charges in one’s 
own experience, and it seems only 
fair to say for ourselves that while we 
feel that these criticisms are in the 
main just, we yet recognize a higher 
self which is our real self and which 
is alien to these manifestations of 
vulgarity, cruelty and selfishness. 

While we, in the main, bow to the 
verdict of the author of this book and 
humbly put on all the coats which fit, 
we yet retain enough spirit to respond 
to certain charges in the same truth- 
speaking vein. 

It would .be impossible to detail 

successively all the mental marginal 
notes which one makes in reading 
these essays on the ‘‘ Mannerless 
sex,’ ‘* The. Vulgar. Sex;” **The 
Brutal Sex,’’ etc., but some consider- 
ations seem particularly evident. 
_ The author charges women with an 
Inability to perceive more than one 
moral truth at a time, or to look at 
any moral problem in a broad way : 

‘They will not be convinced,’’ he 
Says, “‘by the logic of facts, as men 
are,’’ and instances their attitude in 
dealing with the social evil. ‘‘ Wom- 
en,’ he says, ‘‘exclaim with horror 
against licensing ‘‘as few houses of 
resort as possible’’ and governing 
these by medical supervision as “‘ set- 
ting the seal of municipal approval 
upon sin.’’ His argument for choos- 
Ing the method of ‘‘license as the 
less of two evils is the “ impossibility 
of making men virtuous by act of 
parliament,’? and the spasmodic and 
therefore inadequate execution of 
laws prohibiting such places, should 
that course be attempted. 

Does not this same line of argument 
apply to stealing or any other crime 
‘S well? Laws against stealing do 
hot prohibit theft—you can not make 
men honest by act of parliament any 
tore than you can make them chaste. 

hall we therefore license ‘‘as few 

eves as possible’’? Moreover, if 
‘Ws of prohibition are not faithfully 


“xecuted, would not there be equal 


laxity in carrying out laws ‘‘ regulat- 
ing’’ such places? Why are we war- 
ranted in placing dependence upon the 
faithful execution of law in one case 
and notin the other? The example 
of Paris is often quoted in this partic- 
ular, but are we to look upon Paris as 
an example of the benefits of the sys- 
tem in the resulting decrease of iin- 
morality? It seems that such a sys- 
tem enables men to sin with less fear 
of suffering its consequences and en- 
tailing them upon their children, but 
is making man safe in sinning going 
to act as a safeguard against sin? 
Rather it would seem that the fear of 
consequences would be the greater 
protection. 

The course of action to be pursued 
in dealing with this evil is, no doubt, 
that which is most radical and far- 
reaching in its effects. Wecan not 
kill a tree by merely cutting off a few 
branches, neither can a moral evil be 
destroyed by methods which deal only 
with effects and‘ not with causes. 
Whether women are to be considered 
short-sighted in exclaiming against 
licensing immorality or not depends 
much upon the point of view of the 
critic. If in his eyes the object to be 
attained is merely the suppression of 
disease, perhaps license is the plan to 
pursue, but if the object is to prevent 
such results by preventing the sin 
which causes them, then license is the 
short-sighted plan. It would seem, 
moreover, if the hopelessness of such 
an attempt is argued, that we may as 
reasonably hope to eradicate sin itself 
as to eradicate only the results of sin, 
for it is against the laws of nature to 
hope to separate cause and effect. 

At least by doing all in, the power 
of the law to suppress such places a 
moral standard is kept before the 
people which must eventually have 
its influence upon character, for is it 
not true of nations as of individuals 
that their progress is increased by 
their ideals? It is a great deal to 
have such practices branded as crim- 
inal. 

Again women are charged witha 
certain ‘‘sex piety’’ which causes them 
to glorify the work of women in litera- 
ture or any other direction because it 
comes from women, and not solely 
upon its intrinsic merit apart from any 
consideration of sex, and the writer in- 
stances the absurdity of putting the 
work of women in a separate building 
as was done at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition—thus drawing the obnoxious 
sex line. This criticism is just, but 
the fact that many earnest women 
still maintain this attitude is evidence 
that woman’s claim to equality with 
man is not yet universally granted. 
This separate consideration of wom- 
an’s work —humiliating as it is in one 
way of looking at it—finds its excuse 
in the fact that until woman receive 
the position and the pay to which her 
skill entitles her, on an equal footing 
with men who do the same work, she 
is bound to perseveringly add proof to 
proof until her claims are too unmis- 
takable to be longer denied. 

This ‘‘sex piety’’ or enthusiasm 
of woman for her sex in general is 
contrasted with her lack of magnanim- 
ity towards individual women, and 
especially towards women who have 
fallen. Woman's lack of generosity 
in this particular has become a by- 
word, and must be admitted, to her 
yreat discredit. But on the other 
hand she can well resent that com- 
parison which is usually made, and 
which is made again in this book— 
that men are generous and loyal to 
their brothers and that this loyalty is 
a virtue, whereas it savors more of 
laxity of moral sentiment than of 
charity, in most instances. In too 
many cases this boasted loyalty is 
the loyalty of an accomplice rather 
than that of genuine friendship. 

That horror of sin which condemns 
both sin and sinner is far more hope- 


ful than any so-called ‘‘ tolerance’’ 
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which is toleration of sin and sinner 
alike. It is true that many times 
society will ostracize a woman and 
at the same time tolerate a man who 
is guilty of the same sin, and women 
hold the reins of society and to her 
belongs most of the blame for this 
state of affairs. But the remedy is 
not in admitting women of doubtful 
character into relations of social 
equality, but in ostracizing guilty 
men as well. If women could but 
recognize that it lies in their power 
and is their duty to correct social 
evils by social means, and if a few 
society leaders should determine to 
invite no man of evil reputation to 
their houses even though it should 
weed out the most accomplished men 
from their acquaintance—a gigantic 
stride toward reform would already 
have been made. 

These are but a few of the many 
subjects which thrust themselves upon 
Qur consideration in reading these 
short essays, and we can not but feel 
that a healthy shaking up, even by 
means of direct criticism, can not 
have other than a wholesome effect. 

ie Pe oP 


Reading. 


WE are emphatically a nation of 
newspaper readers. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say the present 1s an 
age of journalism. The diminutive, 
infrequent newspaper of a hundred 
years ago has waxed in size might- 
ily,and multiplied its appearance 
in-an evolution which has given us 
our great ‘‘dailies.’’ The search for 
items of news is so strongly com- 
petitive between the rivals for popular 
favor, that a scrap of information has 
to be very attenuated that escapes 
being thrown in the hopper to form 
part of the “‘ grist.’’ 

But is n’t it just possible that we 
over do the matter? Isn’t there such a 
thing as a too great accumulation of 
facts ? Are there not such things as 
important and unimportant facts, and 
should n’t there be some discrimin- 
ation in the collections ? 

There have been those who have 
questioned the value of unlimited 
newspaper reading ; Lowell has some 
rather caustic lines concerning it; 
Thoreau says, ‘‘Don’t read the 77mes, 
read the eternities.’’ This is a very 
terse and forcible way of saying that 
there are facts of very great impor- 
tance and those should be read ; that 
there is another class of facts which 
are unimportant, and that they should 
not be read to the exclusion of the 
others. Neither should they be read 
to the exclusion of the proper con- 
sideration and thought upon the im- 
portant facts. It has been suggested 
that much of this newspaper reading 
is to prevent thought, to avoid being 
left to the resource of thinking. In 
this it may be in some measure a 
blessing. You see men reading in the 
street cars and on the morning rail- 
road trains to their respective places 
of business, every one engaged with 
his paper. This reading for the time, 
it is urged, takes the mind of the 
reader away from his business, and to 
thie extent lessens the wear and tear 
of the business,man’s mentality. But 
granting this to be, to a certain ex- 
tent, true, would not better reading 
serve just as good a purpose and have 
a better resulting effect on the mind 
of the reader? ‘The facts that are im- 
portant to the reader in his business 
will be contained in one or two arti- 
cles of the paper. These are soon 
read, and then why read the unim- 
portant articles ? 

How many of these unimportant 
articles can the reader remember the 
next morning ? Probably not one, 
and is not the habit of reading with- 
out remembering, thus acquired, a 
detrimental one? The reader when 


he reads an article that he wishes to 
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retain will find it slip as easily from 
his memory. Does not this habit of 
newspaper reading tend to cultivate 
superficiality and a want of thorough- 
ness ? It seems likely at least that it 
may be so. And further, is not this 
rapid and discursive reading of has- 
tily prepared articles and notes of trifl- 
ing facts fatal to getting one of the 
best results of reading, an accurate 
knowledge of the words of our lan- 
guage ? 

Ruskin advises those who propose 
to read, to get Greek, Latin, French, 
German, and English dictionaries, 
and when they come to a word that 
they have any doubt about ‘‘to hunt 
it down patiently.’’ Few have the 
rare perseverance to do this, but there 
is no question of the great gain that 
will result by doing so. But even if 
one does not take this care in read- 
ing, should not one read with such 
care as to notice the author's style 
and choice of words and never let a 
word or a sentence pass unchallenged 
unless it delivers up the full mean- 
ing ? 

Let us at least pause for a few mo- 
ments and consider the question seri- 
ously whether we might not gain by 
reading good books a little more and 
newspapers a little less, and whether 
it might not be a good thing to make 
this gain.—//ome Magazine. 


Gorresuondente 


EDITOR UNItTy:—I have read with 
interest Mrs. Woolley’s admirable 
article on the Federation of Clubs; but 
I wish, as a party interested, to take 
issue with her on one point. I think 
she entirely misunderstood the cause 
of the opposition to any allusion to 
suffrage in the meetings and to the 
union or the Federation with the so- 
called ‘‘ Council of Women”’’ It was 
neither fear nor opposition to any 
person or cause; but simply that the 
Federation was orgafiized for a speci- 
fic purpose, and there was a determin- 
ation that it should not be diverted 
from that purpose. 

In the original plan of the organ- 
izers of the Federation one thing 
was positively stated, that the Feder- 
ation was not to be used for the 
advocacy of any so-called reform 
movements, but simply and_ solely 
for the intellectual advancement of 
women. In urging literary clubs to 
federate, this was always distinctly 
stated, and it seems to me it would 
have been an act of bad faith to 


| permit the Federation to be commit- 


ted to the indorsement of suffrage, 
temperance or any reform movement, 
no matter how desirable such move- 
ment might be in itself. 

LL. L. FLOWER. 


ROGER HUNT. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


A very careful und well wrought out por- 
trayal of the soul and life of an egoist. Mrs. 
Woolley’s story adds another and very 
attractive chapter to the sound and whole- 
some discussion of the relations between 
men and women.—7Z7he Christian Union. 


One thing the writer has done with the 
utmost skill—she has taken for her mofz/ 
conditions which, with the slightest touch 
of coarseness, would have repelled the better 
portion of her readers,--handled as it is here, 
no thought of impurity enters. —- 7o/edo 
Blade. 


One of the very best of the many superior 
novels that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
recently published.—Auffalo Courier. 


Mrs. Woolley’s third novel shows a distinct 
advance in thoughtfulness and power of 
portraiture over its predecessors. -- 7he Liler- 
ary World. 
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Mailed to any address on receipt of price ,by 
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Ghurch; Dooy Pulpit. 


The Living Church, 


READ BY REv. C. F. BRADLEY, AT THE WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, MAY 17TH, 1892. 


I can best get my subject before 
you by telling the story of an inter- 
esting fossil. 

You know what a fossil is; a still, 
silent shadow, fixed in stone or other 
dead form, of an ancient, long ex- 
tinct life. 

Dr. Peet, our Illinois Antiquary, 
has exhumed a fossil, the great ser- 
pent mound which lies on the bluff 
a few miles north of the city of 
Quincy. An interesting fossil too it 
is; not to the dull-eyed farmer who 
since civilization struck these parts 
has year by year been leveling its 
crust with his plow; not to the hunter 
who since long before the time of 
Columbus has built his camp-fires 
within the sheltering folds of this 
monster monument of the prehistoric 
age; but interesting to one who thinks 
and feels the grandeur of the inter- 
minable past of humanity. 

A weird story is it which the spade 
of the antiquary threw out of that 
singular tomb in the earth-mound; 
story of a life teeming in the Missis- 
sippi valley long ago, having usages, 
religious rites, languages unlike any- 
thing we know, perhaps unlike any- 
thing existing to-day on the globe; 
yet in main essentials and character- 
istics not unlike life as it is to-day. 

An elder brother of ours that tall, 
powerful skeleton once carried around, 
busy with the affairs of a career much 
such as we know. What braveries, 
what hopes, what joys, what agonies 
have twined and thrilled around those 
bleached bones thrown up out of the 
dirt! Blood has leaped beneath those 
ribs, hot with the passion of struggle. 
In that hollow skull fierce ques- 
tionings have burned and anxious 
thoughts have throbbed. Known to 
the men of that far-away time were 
the dark problems with which you 
and I are familiar and troubled. Life 
had for them the same romance and 
illusion, the same sternness, the same 
impenetrable uncertainty. To-day 
and that far-away yesterday are bound 
together by the fossil, and we are 
but enacting on a larger scale the 
same human struggle which has 
throbbed for untold centuries. 

I speak of this venerable fossil just 
to illustrate what the word stands for, 
not to make further use of it in my 
homily. 

The fossil whose story I tell this 
evening is one which is in my pos- 
session. It is not unique and impos- 
ing like Dr. Peet’s Serpent-Mount, 
yet in its way it is quite as interest- 
ing. It was not dug out of the earth, 
but out of the rubbish in a garret. 

It is a small pamphet, paper-cov- 
ered, dingy and soiled, bearing date 
of 1822, seventy years ago ; not vener- 
able, yet more world-progress has 
transpired in the period which it 
covers than in all the previous cent- 
uries from the mound-builders down. 

The pamphlet contains the creed 
and covenant and roll of membership 
for that date of the old First Church 
in Hartford, Conn., a prominent 
orthodox church. 

It is as fleshless and bloodless to 
the reader of to-day as is the skeleton 
of the ancient mound-builder. As 
we run our eye through its ‘‘Articles 
of Faith,’’ its stately affirmations of 
the mystery of the Divine Godhead, 
of the miraculous origin and infalli- 
ble authority of the Scriptures, of the 
total depravity of human nature, of 
the propitiatory atonement, of electing 
grace, and of endless punishment, we 
find ourselves within the murky pre- 
cincts of adead language and have 
precisely the same feeling that we re- 
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“was lost in the riot and darkness 


ceive from a perusal of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead. : 

Yet we have not attained the noble- 
ness of human brotherhood if we can 
not see and serve the human life for 
which those dogmas stood. I beg 
you to remember that those stately 
‘Articles of Faith’’ were simply the 
way by which our fathers lived this 
mysterious earthly career which we, 
in our particular fashion, are trying to 
live. Thereligion of that generation, 
it is true, had a strong, fantastic other- 
world coloring, but the tremendous 
energy it possessed was wholly of 
this world ; it was the vital soul of 
the life that now is. Thesame ques- 
tions broke out of the world-struggle 
to those men and women as are storm- 
ing through our souls—who’' are we? 
why are we here? and whither are 
we destined? and in those dogmas 
they found the answer and the solu- 
tion of life. They were not idle 
words. They were not looked upon 
as human speculations of uncertain 
value. They were the counsels of 
the Eternal, and with reverent cre- 
dulity the people bowed to their auto- 
cratic authority as the infallible oracle 
of the life that now is. I do not read 
those dogmas in right brotherly fash- 
ion if I do not turn on them the light 
of the experiences which befell the 
man and woman of that time. I re- 
member the great joy that burst upon 
the convert as out of the long, dark 
pain of repentance he came to the 
saving truth. I remember with what 
bravery the tempted soul _ strove 
against sin that he might be found 
worthy in the sight of the Searcher 
of hearts. I remember what bright 
anticipations hung over the lowly 
plodding and the thorny path of 
trial. I remember how the mother’s] 
anguish was soothed as looking down 
into the dead face of her babe she 
knew that at the hallowed font the 
baptismal rite had sealed her little one 
to God, and he was safe folded in the 
Shepherd’s arms. I remember that 
death lost its terrors if, ere death 
came, the church had received the 
soul to its redeeming grace. Not far 
from fifty years ago occurred an inci- 
dent which tells more eloquently than. 
I can what fateful power the old creed 
had in the human life of that period. 
There lived a minister and his wife, 
noble, Christian people, in charge of 
a New England parish. They had 
an only son, a pure-minded, manly 
young man, of rare promise and soon 
to graduate from college. He was 
the idol of his parents, lacking but 
one thing and the lack of that lay 
heavily on their hearts, he was not a 
church member, in fact he was a 
skeptic. Suddenly, without warning 
he died. The anguish of his parents 
was terrible. Their love was cut to 
the quick, but deeper than that 
wound, was their grief made by the 
thought that he had died unrepent- 
ant. They paced the death chamber 
that menrorable night, wringing their 
hands and groaning in suppressed 
agony. ‘‘ Father,’’ the mother cried, 
‘““do you see no hope?’’ ‘‘No, 
mother,’’ he said, ‘‘I see not a ray of 
hope.’’ Their tearless eyes found no 
slumber. Through the night watches 
their terrific grief swept them. 
‘‘ Father,’’ again the mother cried, 
‘it can not be ! do you see no hope?’’ 
‘“‘No, mother, I can see no hope;’’ 
and the mother’s storm-racked brain 


of insanity. I am shocked at the 
cruelty which the stern old dogma 
could work, but I can not withhold 
my reverence from that grand, blind, 
reckless sincerity which could /7ve the 
dogma in allits terribleness. I honor 
the old church for having done its 
divinely best to help men to the high- 
est meaning and mastery of life. 

And does it greatly matter that in 
all this we are able to see the power 
which imagination exerts in the con- 


duct of life? or does it matter that we 


have found the stately old system of 
doctrine to be a tissue of baseless 
speculation, utterly impotent to-day, 
and just as impotent seventy years 
ago had reason been able to dislodge 
it from the popular imagination ? 
What difference between us and them 
in this matter of truth except a differ- 
ence in the quality of imagination, 
our imagination being more clarified 
and, wetrust, more sane? 

The thing of consequence, the eter- 
nal thing in it all, is the moral earnest- 
ness which the powerful credulity 
generated. I wish you to see that what 
made that old church live and alive 
was not its dogmas but its impetuous, 
irresistible, autocratic ethics. Every- 
where hung the stern conviction that 
great business was on hand in this 
world, and not a soul could escape its 
influence. Out of the church not for 
a day did this clamorous conviction 
let aman alone. It was by its irre- 
sistible,its unanswerable ‘“You ought’’ 
that the church was able to lash men. 
When it spoke with awful unction in 
its pentecostal moments, men obeyed 
and came tremblingly toit. Its ‘‘high 
calling’’ of which it made so much 
was ethical. It knit to itself the fealty 
of its membership by most - solemn 
vows and obligations. I wish to read 
to you its covenant, partly as an ex- 
cellent example of a untque literature 
which has become extinct, but chiefly 
that you may feel the tremendous 
ethical energy which throbbed through 
the organic framework of the church : 
‘‘In the presence of God and this as- 
sembly you do now seriously, delib- 
erately and forever give up yourselves 
in faith and love and holy obedience 
to God, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost; accepting the Lord Je- 
hovah to be your God, Jesus Christ to 
be your prophet, priest and king; and 
the Holy Ghost to be your sanctifier, 
comforter and guide. Although sen- 
sible of your weakness and guilt and 
of your liability to error and sin, still 
you do sincerely desire, and by the 
aids of divine grace do promise to re- 
ceive in love the pure doctrines of the 
gospel, to walk in the statutes and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless, and 
to do honor to your high and holy vo- 
cation by a life of piety toward God 
and benevolence toward your fellow- 
men. You do also cordially join 
yourself to this Church of Christ, en- 
gaging to submit to its discipline, and 
solemnly covenanting as much as in 
you lies to promote its peace, edifica- 
tion and purity, and to walk with its 
members in Christian love, faithful- 
ness, circumspection, sobriety and 
meekness. This you promise and en- 
gage to do, with humble trust in the 
grace of God, and with an affecting 
belief that your vows are recorded on 
high and will be reviewed in the day 
of final judgment.”’ 

The Western Conference has a far 
more enlightened and rational ethical 
ideal, but it never has stood for a 
sterner application of the ethical prin- 
ciple to the organic life of the church 
than rings through this old covenant. 
Is it a marvel that, resting on such 
powerful popular conviction and with 
such an oath-bound obligation, that 
old church was an organization as 
disciplined, as efficient, as aggressive 
as an army corps on the field of bat- 
tle; or that, having such a virile eth- 
ical energy within itself the church 
waxed in strength and greatness? I 
find in the little fossil-pamphlet the 
names of near five hundred members, 
250 having joined between-the years 
1818 and 1822. To judge correctly of 
the ethical significance of this fact, 
you need to remember how difficult 
and exacting were the terms of admis- 
sion. ‘There was no wholesale invita- 
tion sent abroad to Unitariai.s, Uni- 
versalists, Agnostics, to everybody 
who could be induced to join, no mat- 
ter what his morals or beliefs; there 
was no drumming up members, no giv- 
ing of chromos, no bidding by rival 
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churches to secure the enrollment of 
desirable persons. The door of mem. 
bership was tightly shut ; nor opened 
except to a suppliant knocking with. 
out, and humbly pleading to be ad. 
mitted; nor then was it opened till the 
candidate had approved himself before 
a board of stern judges to be grounded 
in the great beliefs of the church and 
to have successfully passed through 
the religious experience of conversion 
and sanctification. 

Its ethical sincerity gave the church 
authority over conscience and intel. 
lect. There was a ready and reverent 
listening to what it had to say. Twice 
on Sunday everybody went to meet- 
ing, to hear ‘‘the word of the Lord,” 
and to attend to the things of salva- 
tion. It was a strong word, too, loaded 
with logic and fervent exhortation, 
weighing a full hour and more by the 
hour-glass. A sermon of that period 
would crush in the skull of the aver- 
age church-goer of to-day. It was 
never found too heavy by those se- 
rious people who had such awful busi- 
ness on their hands as the saving of 
souls. They listened, they pondered 
its cogent reasoning ; they talked of 
its mighty truth, one with another, 
by the fireside and on the street 
corner ; then bestirred themselves to . 
see what could be done to save a lost 
world. 

The pastor of that Hartford church 
during the period covered by the little 
pamphlet and for forty years after, 
was Joel Hawes, one of the notablest 
men New England ever produced ; a 
man of powerful intellect, great learn- 
ing, and consecrated in all his gifts 
and energies to the one divine busi- 
ness of saving souls. He was a man 
who believed, with terror in his soul, 
that the wunregenerate must suffer 
eternally, and through his long min- 
istry he toiled heroically, never spar- 
ing himself, to convert men to the 
truth as he saw it. When I was in 
Yale College he occaSionally preached 
in the College chapel. He was then 
a feeble old man, his race nearly run, 
but he carried his life-long gospel in 
his face ; and we knew he meant it as 
with trembling voice he plead with us 
young men to repent and flee from 
the wrath to come. I speak of him 
here because he is a type of the in- 
tellectual and moral power, of the 
earnest belief and the tremendous 
ethical purpose which have made the 
successful, world-building church of 
former times. 

The facts treasured up in the story 
of this old fossil are significant ; and 
it is to bring them out that I have 
taken the trouble to rehearse it. 

If you have followed carefully, you 
have seen what constitutes a church, 
by what necessary principles and laws 
it must exist. 

It must be called into being by ai 
ethical purpose, rooted in what is sil 
cerely believed to be inexpugnable 
and world-saving truth. It must have 
a gospel which is so urgent, which’ 
seen to be so necessary to human wel 
fare, that to proclaim that gospel, 
live it, and if possible to compel by 
love and sacrifice all humanity to livé 
it, is felt to be the highest, holie# 
business to which human souls cal 
dedicate themselves. 

To be a church and maintain 16 
functions as such it must be able, )J 
virtue of the high and rational oP 
jects of its pursuit, to command tht 
confidence of all sincere and thought 
ful people, to draw to itself all wi 
love man and desire in the most ¢ 
cient way to promote his welfare,” 
lay upon its membership the bonds " 
a fealty that is cordial and unflin® 
ing.” There must be in its nature 4”. 
constitution the moral qualities whl 
inspire self-renunciation and ¢%* 
hearty consecration to its gospel a” 
the work of its mission in the wo!” 

It, furthermore, to be a chuf% 
must organize around its ethical P™ 
pose as a living heart ; must pul 
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arteries and nerves and muscles ; must 
set up the machinery, the methods, 
the ways and means of aggressive 
activity. It must have coherence-and 
form. It must be a tangible body, 
not a nebulous sentiment ; a body that 
is felt, and capable of making itself 
felt by the force of its corporate in- 
fluence. 

I need not delay to demonstrate 
how completely these conditions are 
wanting in the church-life of to-day. 
The churches have lost the organic 
energy of the ethical spirit and have 
become de-churched; if I may be 
allowed the word. 

Gone is the firmly -knit, world-build- 
ing, living church of the past, never- 
more to be recovered. Gone is the 
mighty sincerity of truth with which 
it spoke to humanity. Gone is the 
moral heroism of church fealty. The 
church of to-day is hedged about by no 
ethical sanctities. The once guarded 
door is thrown wide open and the 
guards have retired. The shepherds 
are out driving in every living thing in 
the pasture, sheep, goat and wolf in- 
discriminately. The old cry, ‘‘ what 
must I do to be saved?’’ has given 
place to the new cry, ‘‘ which is the 
most desirable church to serve my in- 
terests ?’’: 

Gone is the Covenant-bond which 
bound the people to a high aggressive 
purpose. The rational spirit has dis- 
integrated church-solidarity. All 
churches are feeling its loss, and the 
liberal churches have lost it most 
completely. Liberal religious people 
are numerous, but they do not band 
together; they lack the virile sense of 
corporate obligation. A liberal body 
is hardly a body at all; little more 
than a. nebulous sentiment, floating 
in the unconfined ether of individual- 
ism. Liberal churches live, so far as 
they do live, by the rule of ‘‘ go as 
you please.’’ They depend on what 
the pulpit and choir can do to keep 
them in condition. The thinking 
public visits them on Sunday, if it is 
convenient to do so, and is likely to 
be instructed and entertained. If 
these conditions fail, the thinking 
public politely takes its leave, and 
the church doors are closed till fur- 
ther attractions can be provided. 

Existing conditions I need not de- 
tail. Of more importance is it to 
account for them and get at the 
meaning of events. 

It is transitional. It does not sig- 
nify, as Mr. O. B. Frothingham, if I 
remember correctly, once predicted, 
the disappearance of the church as an 
institution. It denotes nothing cul- 
pable, no religious backsliding or 
token of other dereliction. It simply 
means that by the uplift of social 
evolution the church has ‘lost the 
mediatorial function by which it has 
been able to solve the problems. of 
human destiny, and has not yet ac- 
quired the power to meet the new 
questions and the new interests of 
humanity. It means that religion is 
passing out of the age of mysticism 
and romance and into the domain 
of realism. It means that human 
life has pushed forward into a 
boundless field of this world’s oppor- 
tunities, dropping the church from 
the narrow ethical basis which hith- 
erto has sufficed, to set it on an 
ethical basis as broad as the vast ne- 
cessities of human welfare which rea- 
son and science are developing. It 
means a living church, inspired by the 
oldtime ethical spirit, that shall be 
true to the historical name and worthy 
to bear it ; that\shall have as virile a 
world-saving purpose, as irresistible 
a faith, as intense moral earnestness, 
as rock-like corporate strength, as im- 
perial a mission to humanity, as did 
that New England church whose 
story I have read out of the fossil. 

We can not conceive the magnitude 
of its coming mission. There is a 
wide field of human life full of dark 


| But*what next? 


and determined moral purpose to 
solve them, which is wholly unoc- 
cupied. 


( Concluded in our next. ) 


She Siudy Gable. 


The undermentioned books will be mailed. hostage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


The Soteriology of the New Testament. By William 
Porcher Du Bose, M. A.,S. T. D., Professor of Ex- 
egesis in the University of the South. New York: 
Macmillian & Co., and London, 15o2. 


As we read this book we seem to see a 
man setting out upon a noble errand for 
which his whole strength is required and 
his most unimpeded liberty, and he is 
dressed in a suit of medizval plate armor, 
the heaviest that ever weighed down a va)- 
iant knight. Or, again, we seem to see a 
man who wishes to make a speedy journey 
and deliver some important message, har- 
nessing a yoke of oxen into a Concord 
coach, weighing some five or six thousand 
pounds, and starting out on his way. But 
there is nothing very novel in what is sym- 
bolized by these two illustrations. The 
man in armor and the ox-team coach we 
never see. The theologian who is as ab- 
surd as either and a hundred times more 
pitiful, we do continually see. The sight is 
always acommon one in times of theolog- 
ical transition. It may be that there are no 
times which are not such, but there are 
times that are more obviously such than 
others, and we that are now alive have 
fallen upon one of them without any pos- 
sible mistake. 

The theological literature produced by 
men whose thought is really not that of the 
traditional theology, but who feel] that they 
must state it in the terms of that theology, 
must make it seem as much like it as pos- 
sible, is one of the most sorrowful, one of 
the most tragical aspects of the present time. 
And it is not often that we come upon a 
writer in whom this tragical aspect is more 
obvious and impressive than it isin Profes- 
sor Du Bose. The sincerity and earnestness 
of the man are very beautiful. It is evi- 
dent that he feels that he has a message to 
deliver. And he has. But he does not 
deliver it; he smothers it in scholastic 
verbiage. What is behind his words is evi- 
mga the gospel of a rational faith and 
ife. 

But the child that he would bring to birth 
he strangles with the cord of that traditional 
theology which must be cut before the child 
can live an independent life. Nothing in 
his book is more pathetic than his pleating 
for the human personality of Jesus. ‘His 
whole personal life,’’ -he says, ‘‘in all its 
spiritual, moral, natural, dispositions, char- 
acter, and actions, was essentially human.’’ 
‘‘ If he had divine knowl- 
edge, if he exercised divine power, it was 
not as the Second, but dy the Third Person 
of the Trinity. * * * ‘‘If he knew himself 
to be the Incarnate Divine Logos, it was not 
the direct divine self-consciousness of the 
Logos, but the human consciousness of the 
man so incarnating as to be made conscious 
of deing the Logos.’’ To watch or try to 
imitate a spinning dervish could not make 
one dizzier than that. 

There was a man who got benighted on a 
lonely plain. Hestumbled, and, on what 
seemed to be the edge of an abyss, he 
clutched at something and it was a friendly 
bough. He held on till his joints cracked 
and then let go—and found that he had 
been suspended only a few inches above the 
solid earth. It is a parable of many in our 
time. They hang on to some old tradition 
of belief till their minds crack and the next 
minute they are safe on /evra firma and the 
East is gray with dawn. J. Ww. c. 


Number Lessons. A book for second and third 
year pupils. By Chas. EK. White. Boston: D. C. 
Heath &Co. 200 pp. Price, 45 cents. 


The author of this book is principal of the 
Franklin School of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
acknowledges his indebtedness to teachers 
of the primary grades in that city for the 
number lessons, which he says are in daily 
use there. They are simpler and deal with 
smaller numbers than lessons used in 
corresponding grade work in our Chicago 
schools ; and in that respect show superior- 
ity of judgment. Few persons realize how 
very difficult abstract work is to a child, 
and how much gain in general intelligence 
and later love for mathematics would be 
won by having a child, of, say twelve, go 
over one-half the ground in arithmetic that 
he is now expected to cover before that age, 
and over perhaps twice as much in history 
and simple science. Before the school 
course was completed, this pupil would have 
accomplished quite as much in amount as is 
now expected in a full course, but without 
the worry and distaste, because he had 
brought to it the maturity of mind needed 
for ‘abstract, reasoning work, and _ the 
strength and discipline of mind acquired by 
mastering what he was really mentally 


| actor in the events he describes, writes on 


who were free to follow their own judgment, 
have proved the value of this theory ; and 
itis to be hoped educators will gradually 
realize and act upon it. Teachers of second 
or third grades, in any school, will find this 
little book of Mr. White’sa great help to 
them in supplementary work, of which 
every teacher has to originate a great deal. 


It is clear and suggestive. Js &. 
Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voysey. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Price, 20c. 


This lecture with an introduction consti- 
tutes Unity Library No. 11. It clearly re- 
futes the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Bible, by showing that it contains contra- 
dictions, that it attributes to God feelings 
and conduct unworthy of Deity, and that it 
commands certain wrong acts. It is a sad 
commentary on the thoughtlessness of the 
average mind, that such a work is needed, 
yet its uecessity is undeniable while our di- 
vines claim, that to yield the infallibility of 
one sentence of the Bible, is to surrender 
the entire book. The introduction ably 
shows the impossibility of human language 
revealing the same ideal of God to different- 
ly developed minds. The pamphlet is evi- 
dently an initial need toa proper understand- 
ing of the Bible’s influence in promoting 
ing religious development, by showing that 
the low conceptions of a previous age should 
not trammel later truth-seekers. 

Its aim, to show what the Bible is not, is 
so vigorously accomplished that the thought- 
ful reader will be stimulated to investigate 
the constructive aspect of the subject. 

E. A. W. 


The Unseen Friend. Boston : 


By Lucy Larcom. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Those who enjoy having their religious 
thoughts guided by reading devotional 
works, will find here a helpful book. It is 
noteworthy for freshness of devotional feel- 
ing, and reveals in its pages the aspirations 
and interpretations of a serene and devout 
spirit. 

People who take time in the midst of our 
rushing American life to be serene and con- 
templative, are comparatively few, and their 
meditations have the special value of inspir- 
ing readers to a healthful calmness and 
repose of spirit. 


Periodicals. 


THE June A//antic opens with an article 
on ‘‘ The Education of the Negro,’’ by Dr. 
William T. Harris, enriched with comments 
by eminent Southern gentlemen. There is 
another installment of the ‘‘ Emerson-Tho- 
reau Correspondence,’’ written at the time 
Mr. Emerson was in Europe, and abounding 
in passages characteristic of both writers. 
Agrippina is the subject of an interesting 
cat study by Agnes Repplier. Janet Ross 
contributes a paper of reminiscences of her 
grandfather, John Austin, an eminent writer 
on jurisprudence, and an associate of Mill, 
Brougham, etc. Ernest Francisco Fenollosa 
compares ‘‘Chinese and Japanese Traits.’’ 
W.H. Bishop contributes a second chapter 
of experiences of ‘‘An American at Home 
in Europe,’ covering southern France, 
Algiers, and Spain. Olive Thorne Miller 
furnishes another bird story, ‘‘The Witch- 
ing Wren.’’ In ‘‘ The Discovery of a New 
Stellar System ’’ Arthur Searle describes the 
results of observations on the star Algol. 
Miss Preston and Miss Dodge continue their 
account of ‘‘ Private Life in Ancient Rome.’’ 
Mr. Crawford furnishes two additional chap- 
ters of ‘‘Don Orsino.’’ There are poems 
by Mgs. Julia C. R. Dorr and Mrs. Moulton, 
and an essay, unsigned, on Walt Whitman. 


THE North American Review has a dis- 
cussion, apropos to the season of Presiden- 
tial Conventions, on The Harrison Adminis- 
tration, to which Senators Dawes, Dolph, 
and Colquitt contribute. Karl Blind, an 


Modern Revolutions and their Results. 
Murat Halstead reviews a Silver Senator, 
analyzing a recent paper in the Review by 
Senator Stewart of Nevada. An article to 
be read in connection with the opening sym- 
posium is that of Dorman B. Eaton, on The 
Perils of Re-electing Presidents. Arch- 
deacon Farrar has a word to say on The 
Future of Westminster Abbey. Prof. L. R. 
Garner, who is about to visit Africa in pur- 
suit of his experiments in the language of 
apes, writes on ‘‘ What I Expect to Do in 
Africa.’’ Amelia E. Barr writes on an old 
question from the Servant Girl’s Point of 
View. Ed:ward Bellamy reports the Progress 
of Nationalism in the United States. The 
department of Notes and News is of the 
usual interest in topics and the writers 
treating them. 


Lippincott coutains a story by James Lane 
Allen, of very excellent quality, though 
somewhat aside from his usual vein, for its 
novelette. Another story, illustrated, is 
from the .pen,of Maurice Thompson, and the 
inevitable Western tale, furnished by William 
J. Lovell, On the Idahe Trail. Another of 
peculiar tragic interest is that of a woman’s 
capture by Indians, and the nameless 
wrongs she was made to suffer, by Patience 
Stapleton. James Whitcomb Riley con- 
tributes a poem, not quite equal to others he 


equal to. A few happy experiments of this 


problems and clamoring for wisdom 


kind, made by a few intelligent teachers 


THE New England Magazine opens with 
a clever and comprehensive article on ‘‘ Art 
in Chicago’’ by Lucy B. Monroe, a well- 
known Chicago critic. The article is finely 
illustrated. ‘‘ The Government of Cities ”’ is 
the subject discussed by Moorfield Storey. 
Edwin A. Start contributes a description of 
the work and life at the Hampton Institute, 
Virginia; also gives asketch of the life of 
General Armstrong, the founder of the in- 
stitution. Edward G. Porter writes of the 
discovery of the ‘“‘Oregon’’ lately celebrated 
in Portland, by the Boston ship “‘Columbdia.”’ 
Three of the leaders of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, Rev. Francis E. Clark, 
Amos R. Wells, and John Willis Baer, de- 
scribe the aims and methods of this move- 
ment. ‘‘ The Outlook and the Opportunity ” 
deals with the possible future of the society 
and the work. Henry Collins Walsh con- 
tributes a pleasant gossipy paper on ‘‘ Three 
Letters from Hancock to Dorothy Q.”” Her- 
bert M. Sylvester has a second paper on 
the ‘‘ Romance of Casco Bay.’’ Walter 
Blackburn Harte contributes an essay on 
‘‘Catholicity in Literature’’ in which he 
makes a plea for a consideration of the 
essential and human instead of the merely 


local and accidental im all literatures. 
Sarah Knowles Bolton writes a poem, 
“Broken Measures.’’ and Zitella Cocke 


celebrates Decoration Day, in a poem, ‘‘ The 
Bue and the Gray.’’ Mary L. Adams has a 
story, ‘‘A Poor Millionaire.’’ Edwin D. 
Mead writes the Editor’s Table as usual, 
dealing this month with the personality and 
work of his con/réere Edward Everett Hale, 
and Churches and Municipal Government. 


Poet-Lore for June bears the sub-title, 
Browning Anniversary Number. William 
G. Kingsland, the English member of the 
editorial staff, contributes ‘‘ Excerpts from a 
Sheaf of Browning Letters;’’ Francis How- 
ard Williams writes on ‘‘The Relation of 
Nature to Man in Browning;’’ George 
Dimmick has a ‘‘Study of Ixion ;’’ Frances 
Emily White, M. D., has something to say 
on the poet’s Mesmerism, from a scientific 
point of view. Dr. Brinton writes on 
Browning on ‘‘ Unconventional Relations,’’ 
strangely misconceiving the lesson of some 
of the poems he cites, it seems tous’ E. F. 
R. Stitt compares Tennyson and Browning 
as teachers of ‘‘Love and Duty.’’ Bjorn- 
sterne Bjornson’s drama of ‘‘ The Glove” is 
continued, and to be concluded, we believe, 
in the next. 


THE /orum also opens with two articles 
on the Presidential campaign, Hon. Thos. 
F. Bayard writing under the minor caption 
“Democratic Duty and Opportunity,” and 
Senator Hoar on ‘‘ Reasons for Republican 
Control.’’ Dr. S. Weir Mitchell praises 
Charles Leonard Moore’s ‘‘ Day Dreams 
a century of sonnets,’’ under the encouraging 
title “‘A New Poet.’”? Edward O. Leech 
director of the mint, discusses the silver 
question ; President Dwight writes on ‘ Ed- 
ucation of Women for Yale,’’ and Mr. A. C. 
Benson on ‘‘ The Training of Boys at Eton.’’ 
Pres. J. B. Moore tells of some needed 
reforms in naturalization; Prof. W. O. 
Atwater predicts what the coming man 


willeat. ‘‘The Slaughter of Railway Em- 
ployés’’ forms a topic for Henry C. 
Adams; one of the interstate commis- 


sioners, Prof. J. K. Paine writes on an 
‘‘Endowed Opera’’; Prof. W. DeW. Hyde 
discusses the old problem of church 
attendance, and the character of rural re- 
ligious services under the ominous, caption 
‘‘Impending Paganism in New England,”’ 
and H. K. Carroll follows with a statistical 
account, ‘‘ What the Census of the Churches 
Shows.”’ 


— -----—- —— 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
hat seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 

The Sources of Consolation in Human Life. By 


William Rounseville Alger. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 437. Price, $1.50. 


Charles Chauncey 
Cloth, 16mo, 


Social and Literary Papers. 
Shackford. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Pp. 299. Price, $1.25. 


Jane Austen's Novels. 
vols. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


$2.50. 


Pushed by Unseen Hands. By Helen H. Gard- 
ner, author of ‘‘A Thoughtless Yes,’ “Is this Your 
Son, my LCord,’’ etc. New York: Commonwealth 
Company, 121 Fourth Avenue. Cloth, I2mo, 303 


pages, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 
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Potes from the Bista. 


Plainfield, N. J.—A copy of the Daily Press 
of this city has reached us containing an 
account of the dedication services of the 
new Unitarian church. Rev. D. W. More- 
house made the opening prayer, followed by 
readings by Revs. Russell N. Bellows and 
Stephen H. Camp, from the Scriptures and 
other sources. David W. Pond presented 
the report of the Building Committee, which 
began its work in January, 1890. The exer- 
cises included a memorial tribute to Mr. Job 
Male, who was spoken of as ‘‘ the father of 
the society,’’ and whose death occurred 
while the church was building. The dedi- 
cation responsive service was conducted by 
Rev. Hobart Clark, and the sermon was by 
Rev. M. J. Savage. Words of feilowship 
were spoken by Revs. Theodore Williams, 
Charles H. Eaton, Universalist, and John 
W. Chadwick. 


Unity Notes.— We gather from this month- 
ly publication of the church at Denver 
some interesting items. The pastor, Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, write as follows of the decay of 
the liberal faith : 

The obituary of Unitarianism is always 
being written, but it still remains a some- 
what healthy invalid. In the first century 
of its existence in this country it has made 
an honorable record. It has been princi- 
pally instrumental in securing that modifi- 
cation of the worst features of the old 
theologies which has so conspicuously been 
going on around us, and it has produced a 
large body of literature of the highest merit 
and permanent influence. Butif there are 
any who think that Unitarianism has done 


\its work and ought to be putting its house in 


der for arespectable exit; if there are 
aky who imagine that the intellectual con- 
dition in which the Christian world now is, 
isjone of comfort to itself—a condition in 
which the teachers of religion are in any 
sincere satisfaction with their own creeds, 
or in which the administration of religion is 
efficient and meets the wants of society— I 
must think them very poor observers. 
—We learn that at the May meeting of the 
Woman’s Branch Alliance, Mrs. H. M. His- 
cock, well known in Chicago circles, read a 
paper on “ Modern Tendencies ;’’ that Rev. 
Eugene Shippen is proving his right to the 
calling to a ministry of practical effort, by 
serving as president of the Humane Society 
at that place. 


Brookline, Mass.—There is a bright pros- 
pect of a second Unitarian Society here. 
Old ‘‘Coolidge’s Corner,’’ a region which is 
fast filling up with the best class of resi- 
dents, is the fortunate locality, and, unless 
all signs fail, a numerous and enthusiastic 
Society will soon be in working order. In 
another part of this old town, ihere is a 
fine church edifice of stone, which has been 
practically empty and unused since it was 
built some twenty-five years ago. Its 
builder, one of the numerous Sears family, 
surrounded it with such peculiar conditions 
that no society or denomination has been 
willing to accept its responsibility. Unita- 
rians, however, have occasionally held Sun- 
day evening services in it, and during the 
past winter, they arranged an attractive 
series, in which clergymen of various de- 
nominations took part. One of the evenings 
was assigned to Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
but when the appointed time arrived, the 
doctor was obliged to be in a distant city. 
To make good his absence, he arranged 
that Dr. Gordon of the Old South (Ortho- 
dox) Church of Boston, should speak in his 
place, he reciprocating by preaching to the 
congregation of the Old South at a later 
date. But such Christian amenities were 
never to be realized. The Old South dea- 
cons heard of the proposed exchange and 
forbade the occupancy of their pulpit by the 
Unitarian D. D. 


Boston.—Three hundred thousand Uni- 
tarian tracts were distributed last year—a 
large increase over the issue of former 
years. 

—Rev. James T. Bixby, Yonkers, N. Y., has 
fifty-three copies ‘‘ Christian Hymn’’ Che- 
shire collection, also fifty-two copies ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Worship,’’ compiled by Dr. Osgood and 
Dr. Farley, 1862—to give to a church that 
will pay the express charge. 
—Contributions are coming: in to aid in re- 
building the burned Japan Unitarian church. 
—The ministers’ Monday club will discuss 
*‘ Cheap Current Literature.”’ 

—The Young Men’s Christian Union will 
have June Sunday evening discourses by 
Rev. W. H. Lyon, on “Cromwell and the 
Puritans,’’ ‘‘ The Puritans of New England,”’ 
“Florence Nightingale,’’ ‘‘ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.”’ 

—Our “Children’s mission to children”’ 
now receives contributions from one hun- 
dred and seventy Sunday-schools. Fifteen 
years ago only sixty-six schools donated. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


aoe (ime size) with ne Lord’s Prayer coined in 
haracters, an 
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~ ey wonderful new metal, brig! 

ver, light as wood as steel, will not tarnish. 

St. Louis Magesine, 2 Olive St., St. Louis,-Mo. 


T 10 cts. WILL BUY, 


t bulb Giant Bermuda Freesia for winter =e 
kt. Pansy Seed, for winter bloomin 
THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBS IPTION to 
the MAYFLOWER, a 24 page Horticultural paper, 
each issue containing 1 or 2 large Elegant Colored 
Plates of some new flower, all by mail postpaid for 


only ro cents. 

The FREESIA is an improved strain of that lovely 
flower, bearing large spikes of beautiful, fragrant, 
white and yellow blossoms, unsurpassed for winter 
a The PANSY is a strain especially recom- 
mended for winter blooming in pots, all colors mixed. 

THE MAYFLOWER is well known as the best pub- 
lication on Flowers, Fruits, Gardening and Home 
Adornment in general. It has over 300,000 subscrib- 
ers, and goes all over the world. Each issue con- 
tains 24 Or 32 pages, elegantly illustrated and bound 
with a handsome cover, and ONE OR TWO 
LARGE, ELEGANT COLORED PLATES. It is 
edited by John Lewis Childs, assisted by many of the 
best known writers and cultivators the world over— 
among whom are Wm. Falconer, Eben E. Rexford, 
W.N. Pike, E. S. Rand, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
etc. Ithas correspondents in all parts of the world, 
and its articles are the most interesting, instructive 
and valuable to be had. We send it for 3 months, 
together with the Pansy and Freesia for only 1oc., 
that you may become acquainted with its merits. 

Get two of your friends to accept this offer with 
and we will send you free a bulb of the BERM DA 
EASTER LILY for your trouble. For 5g trial sub- 
scribers, besides your own, we will mail you free the 
EASTER LILY and a plant of the CHARMING 
MEXICAN PRIMROSE. For 10 trial subscribers 

at roc. each we will send TWO LILIES and TWO PRIM- 
ROSES, and for 20 we will send 2 LILIES, 2 PRIMROSES, 
AND 5 OTHER RARE, NEW, PERPETUAL BLOOMING 
PLANTS. All by mail postpaid. Remember that each 
subscriber gets for roc. the Mayflower for 3 months 
(with 4or 5 large colored plates), and a bulb of Freesia 
and packet of winter-blooming Pansy Seed, with di- 
rections for culture. Write at once, this offer will 
not appear again. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


of Slightly Damaged Books. 


i 


The books in this list are slightly imperfect as to 
their covers, being either somewhat soiled, or torn 
or otherwise defaced so as not to be salable for per- 
fect copies. They are, however, in good condition 
for all practical purposes, and are offered to UNITY 
readers, postpaid, at a great reduction from retail 
prices. Our supply of most of these damaged books 
is limited to a very few copies, and orders must be 
sent within ten days from the date of this advertise- 
ment to make sure of all that are advertised. 


The Genius of Gatilee, paper. 


net 25 cents. 


John Auburntop, 
cents, net 25 cents. 


St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies: 
paper. Retail 50 cents, net 25 cents. The same in 
cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 


James Vila Blake’s Poems, cloth. Retail $1.00. 
net 60 cents. 


The Auroraphone, paper. Retail so cents, net 
25cents. Cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 


The Morals of Christ, paper. Retail 50 cents, 
net 25 cents. 


History of the Arguments for the Existence 
of God, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 30 cents. 


Religion and Science as Allies, paper. 
30 cents, net 20 cents. 


Faith and Freedom. 
cloth. Retail $1.50, net $1.05. 


Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 
By Williams J. Potter, cloth. Retail $2.00, net $1.40. 


Address 


CHARLES H. KERR, & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


The Best Books 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from evayous objection- 
able, and full of 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN'S TEMP. PUB, 488S’N, 
‘She Temple, Chicagc. 


Retail 50 cents, 


Novelist, paper. Retail 50 


Retail 


By Stopford A. Brooke, 


ADDRESS OWN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


MEMORY 


To introduce a series of 
educational Souler —— above - R a a 
will be sent to afl applicants 
VAMES PP. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
R190 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NITARIAN BELIEF! 


us TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 
the principles, doctrines and basis of fellowship of the 
Unitarian Church. Al! mailed for 25 certs. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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— ISLAND 


“- 


‘‘This book isto me a delightful surprise. 


I anticipated a somewhat dry, philosoph- 


ical dissertation on the absurGities of conventional religious thought, treated in the 


rather popular style of a burlesque on religion, in which, as is so frequently the case in 
such works, truth is held up to ridicule with error—the wheat condemned with the chaff. 


In this as well as the general character of the work I find my preconceived impression 


wholly at fault. 


The work is in the first place what it purports to be, a tale of adventure; 


a story containing many more or less spirited adventures on the strange island of Inquir- 
endo ; a love story cleverly wrought out, and sufficiently well written to hold the reader’s 


attention to the end. 


In my judgment it is a stronger piece of fiction, considered as such, 
than Edward Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward,’ which at times it reminds one of. 


The 


purpose of the work, for it hasa purpose, a noble and most praiseworthy aim, is to expose 
the absurdities of the dogma, the rite, form and ritual of modern Christianity, which has 
been so lamentably exalted above the spirit of its founder; to show that it is not every 
one who says ‘ Lord, Lord,’ who shall enter into the Kingdom of God ; that lip service is 
not religion. Itis a merciless exposure of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, which Jesus so severly 


condemned, and which is so prevalent in fashionable Christianity of to-day. 


It is a good 


book, and while it will offend many, should be read by all.” 
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The paragraph quoted above is from the ARENA. 


If you are not satisfied with 


one opinion, then read what the sapient critics say in this ‘* deadly parallel,”’ and then 


take your choice: 


‘‘A broad burlesque of Christian symbol- 
ism. The book fails from the beginning.’’ 
—Independent. 


‘* A venomous satire.’’—Hartford Courant. 


“‘A watery book—weak and insipid.’? — 
The Church, Philadelphia. 


‘‘Grossly and offensively shocking to taste 
and propriety —stupid and vulgar blas- 
phemy.’’—Churchman, New York. 


‘‘The author—an adventurous Atheist— 
sees only mockery and sham in the Christian 
Church and the worship of God.’’—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


‘Linked foolishness long drawn out.”’— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


‘A curious and repulsive book.’’—Albany 
Journal. 


“An attack on revealed religion.””— 
Times, 


N, Y. 


“We sympathize with the fear expressed 
in the ‘postface’ that the effect upon the 
world may be _ pernicious.’? — Interior, 
Chicago. 


353 pages. 


Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1 ‘ 


‘‘A singular and unique volume, setting 
forth the folly of Materialism, and seeking 
to divest religion of superstitious views and 
ceremonies,.’’—Zion’s Herald. 


‘‘An ingenious phantasy, in which while 
exposing the weakness associated with many 
forms of religion, the author reverently ex- 
alts what he regards as essential truth.’»— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


‘‘A book with a useful purpose. "—Con- 
gregationalist. 


“The purpose of the book is toelevate the 
simple truths of Christianity.” — Advance, 
Chicago. 


“‘ Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence 


_ for the essential truths of God’s universe.” 


—Christian Register. 


“‘A sincerely devotional frame of mind is 
manifested in these pages.’”—New York 
Telegram. 


“‘Refreshing as a sight of Beulah land 
itself.’’—Hartford Post. 


“The author has much graphic power, 
humor and spirit.’»—New York Observer. 


A 


By mail or at the bookstores, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


UNTTY. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.--No man lives so low as not to owe 
obligations to his Maker. 


Mon.—Religion is universal in its demands. 


Tues.—All need to be bound each day auew 
to their Creator. 


Wed.—The present holds the germ of all 
that is to be. 


Yhurs.—Do what you must, not from out- 
ward force, but inward fervor. 


Fri.—The true life is to live not according 
to your necessities, but according 
to your aspirations. 


Sal.— The divine Word is not nearly so hard 
to understand as the human words 
that are written in explanation of 
it. 

—Gail Hamilton. 


On His Hobby-horse. 


From morning till evening, a stout little 
man 

Keeps riding to Nowhere as fast as he can. 

He rides on a horse that he never can tire, 

Ou a road that’s kept warm by the nursery 
fire ; 

And when he arrives with the fairies he’ll 
talk, 

And in gardens of candies and gingerbread 
walk. 

And that's why so briskly this stout little 
man 

Keeps riding to Nowhere as fast as he can. 
—P. McArthur in the Independent. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Little Girl's Letter. 
(Written by a little girl, eight years old.) 


DEAR PAPA: I have just returned 
home from school and grabbed up 
the tablet to write you a letter on. 
It has been avery pleasant day. I 
wrote you a letter yesterday, but 
when Gracie sealed the letter she 
forgot to put mine in, but never mind, 
I will send this one to-morrow. Now 
I have something in special to write 
you about. I am very anxious about 
it. I think it would be very useful 
and there is nothing that I think I 
would take more comfort with than 
any other thing on earth and that 
is a safety. Every one around here 
is getting one. I will name over 
some: May and Sadie Case, Orin 
Case, Corey Albertson, Alice Some- 
body, but I do not know her last 
name. And Harry Payne and Silas 
Dayton are each expecting theirs. 
They have each sent for one, and 
several others, but I can not think of 
them. Frank Smith, John Howell, 
Fred Perry, Will Corey, Earnest Mor- 
rel, Rob Fitz have them also, and I 
long for one very much. That little 
Alice that I spoke of has a new one 
and I tried it to-night after school 
and I thought it to be a very easy 
rider. It cost only $150.00 and it isa 
very nice one and just the kind I 
want and there is a man who is agent 
for them in Southold, who probably 
could get one for me for $15.00 or 
$20.00 less than that for Sadie Case, 
and that if her father had known that 
Mr. Fitz was agent for them they 
could have got them for $15.00 or 
$20.00 less than what it cost. If you 
will only get it I will try and be as 
economical as possible and will do 
everything to please you that I can 
think of. If you only knew how bad 
I wanted one I think you would say 
yes right away. I do not think that 
I ever wanted anything so bad. And, 
papa, don’t you really think that it 
would be very handy? I could ride 
down to school on it and go most 
anywhere I wanted to. Everyone 
says they ride so easy and do not tire 
one. A doctor recommended some 
one having one for their health, and 


you know, papa, it hurts me worse | 


to walk than anything else I do, and 
oh, I just long for one, just, LONG for 
one I do. And now dear, dear, dear 
papa, if it is a possible thing, A/case 
say Yes. Mr. Fitz lives up in Peconic, 
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where we can see him any time and I 
think that I could learn to ride it 
very easily for I thought that it rode 
very, very easily, the one I tried to- 
night after school. Silas is going 
to have one and we could ride along 
together and we would be company 
for each other as far as we go and 
that is quite a way. I would like to 
have Gracie have one too if you would 
get it, but she must do her own teas- 
ing. I can not sit still I am so afraid 
that you will say no. Qh, dear, dear, 
dear, sweet papa, if you only will get 
it I can never thank you enough. 1 
can not get my mind off it a minute. 
The roads are very nice this summer 
for such use. I know, dear, dear, 
dear, precious papa, it is a—a good deal 
to ask, but I would almost be willing 
to go without a new lot of clothes for 
ten years, winter or summer. I sup- 
pose that you will, when you finish 
this letter, give a disgusted look and 
throw it into the waste-paper basket 
and walk off and think no more about 
it. But please say yes or noin your 
next letter and write that the same 
day if possible. Auntie says she does 
not think that you will be much 
pleased with such a letter as this, it 
is written so, but this is an exception 
you know and if you say Yes I will 
study so hard and do better if I pos- 
sibly can, and I will write you the 
next letter ever and ever so much 
better and you can save this one and 
see the difference. 

I suppose I must get off this sub- 
ject fora minute ifIcan. Everything 
you sent was perfectly beautiful. I 
wore my new outfit Sunday and 
auntie said that I looked very nice. 
4ll my dresses fitted me as if they 
grewon me. In fact I like everything 
and can not thank you enough for 
them. 

I guess this is the longest letter 
I have written you in a good while. 


A safety, a safety runs through my brain, 
A safety, a safety is all the fame! 


We have had a hard shower and 
it is getting dark and so I must stop. 
I will put all the meanings in eleven 
words: Will you get me a safety? TI 
want one very much. 

Well, good-night, hoping to hear 
from you soon and on the arrival of 
your letter you will say, Edith may 
have a safety. All send love. Hope 
you are all well. 


Your loving daughter, 
EDITH. 


_ - _ — +-- - = —— ae ll - - — — 


_AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Restores faded, thin, and gray hair 
to its original color, texture, and 
abundance; prevents it from falling 
out, checks tendency to baldness, 
and promotes a new and vigorous 
growth. <A clean, safe, elegant, and 
economical hair-dressing, 


Everywhere Popular 


‘‘Nine months after having the ty- 
phoid fever, my head was perfectly bald. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and before I had used half a bottle, the 
hair began to grow. Two more bottles 
brought out as good a head of hair as 
ever I had. On my recommendation, 
my brother William Craig made use of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor with the same good 
results.’’—Stephen Craig, 852 Charlotte 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepar 
Sold by Druggists Every where. 


ROAD CARTS ONLY 


Best and Lowest 


When the Pie was opened 


The Birds began to sing 
The praises of 
Bird’s Custard Powder. 


An English Table Luxury, 
Providing Dainties in Endless Variety 
The Choicest Dishes 
and the Richest Custard 
Entirely Without Eggs. 


Birp’s CUSTARD POWDER is now intro- 
duced into America, and will very stiortly be 
on sale at all the principal retail stores, 
Meanwhile every American lady is invited to 
send to ALFRED BirD & SONs, 2, WOOSTER 
ST., NEw YorK, for the Dollar Sample 
Box of Bird’s exquisite English Home 
Specialties and to entertain her family and 
fends with a few choice English dishes by 
way of a change. 

THE DOLLAR SAMPLE BOX 
contains four of the articles for which Bird's 
name has been a household word throughout 
Great Britain and her Colonies for more 
than half a century. 


CONTENTS OF THE BOX. 


FIRST, a packet of Birp’s CusTARD 
POWDER, sufficient to make four pints of 
the richest custard without eggs, which may 


be served either from a dish or in the 
ordinary custard glasses, and is delicious with 
all canned, bottled, or fresh fruits. Bird's 
Custard possesses the richness and nutriment 


of.cream without risk to the most sensitive 
digestion, 


SECOND, a packet of Brrn’s BLANC- 
MANGE POWDER, enough to make three 
large Blanc-manges a pint each. The 
Blanc - manges 
are mostagrece- 
— flavoured 

are highly 
nutritious, and 
can be pro- 
duced in a 
variety of 
tints, forming a charming dessert dish, 
— contributing to the decoration of the 
table. 

THIRD, a tin of Birp’s CONCENTRATED 
FGG POWDER, a complete substitute for 
eggs in puddings, cakes, buns, griddle cakes, 
and all similar kinds of English and American 
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confectionery, to which it imparts the light- 
ness, richness, appearance and flavour of 
new-laid eggs. ‘Lhistin is equal to 30 new- 
laid eggs. 

FOURTH, a canister of Brrp’s GIANT 
BAKING POWDER, claimed to be the strongest 
and best article of the kind in the 
whole world. It will go twice as far as 
ordinary baking powder, and is guaranteed 
free from alum, ammonia, or any impurity 
whatsoever, all the ingredients being of the 
highest quality. N.B.—Messrs. Birp were 
the original inventors of Baking Powder in 
1842, and the secret of their process has 
never yet been discovered. 

For a fifth article the box contains a 
of ‘‘Sweet Dishes,” a _ booklet full of 
practical hints and numerous original recipes 
of tasty dishes for the dinner and supper 
table. ‘The recipes are all new to American 
cookery, and are suited to American 
measures, methods and cooking utensils, 

The whole of the above are enclosed ina 
tastefully finished artistic Cartoon Box, an 
excellent specimen of English fancy box 
ware. When the samples are taken out, it 
will make a very pretty handkerchief, glove, 
or cotton box. 

This Dollar Sample Box is intended solely 
to introduce Bird’s English Specialties 
into American Homes, and cannot be pur- 
chased retail, and Messrs. BirpD will not 
be able to supply more than one sample 
box to each household. Remember the 
object in view is to distribute samples of the 
Special Domestic Luxuries for which Bird's 
name stands first and foremost asa guarantee 
for Purity and High Qualitye 
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A remittance of one dollar to Messrs. Binp & SON’s New York Offices, 2, WOOSTER 
ST., NEw York, will bring the sample box EXPRESSED Free of Charge. If any dissat- 
isfaction, the money will be willingly refunded, providing the goods are sent back intact. 


Ask! ASK! Ask! 


For 


Ask! 


Of all Stores! 
BIRD’S CUSTARD 


Everywhere! 
POWDER. 


Every Day! 


Twentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, EpDiTor. 
J. W. SULLIVAN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


Motto: “ HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


AIM: To go to the root of Religion and 
Soviolegy. 

METHOD : To offer a free platform for the 
discussion of every phase of Religious 
aud Sociologic thought. 


ATTITUDE: The Spirit of Truth as con- 
trasted with the Spirit of Triumph. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Representatives of all] 
creeds and movements. 


CONTENTS: Editorials, Contributed 
Articles, Sermon by the Rev. Cater 
Totherich, Correspondence, Fiction, 
Poetry, ‘‘Working of the Yeast,’’ Cur- 
rent News of all Movements, Book Re- 
views, etc. 

SUBSCKRIPTIONS—For Fifty-two weeks, $2; 
twenty-six weeks, $1; thirteen weeks, 60 cents. 

Single copies, 5 cents. For sale at news stands or at 


office of publication. ‘To foreign countries in the 
postal union, one year, $3. Sample copy free. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co., 
7 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Reduced to $1 per year, 


es THE NEW NATION 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 
‘. Devoted to the interests of Nationalism. 
EDITED BY 
EDWARD BELLAMY, 


Author of ‘‘ Looking Backward.”’ 


The New Nation also prints the People’s Party news. 
$1.00 a year; 5 Cents a Copy. 
Address, THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLES 


in. hall or parlor. and new Churches unpro- 
vided with firme Bovoks, will wantour Hymn 
rracts Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
vid tunes: 51 Hymns with music. Love to God and 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to ‘Guspel” tunes. 
Responsive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Kach pamphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together. with eight Choral Respon- 
added —a complete little service book—for 


dp ies Bits Sooaess 
cents; . r adozen. 
UNITY. PUBLISHING cbuairret, 175 Dearbora St., Chicago. 


YOU WILL 


MAKE MONEY FAST 
WORKING FOR US 


in your own locality without being away trom home 
over night. Any man, woman, boy or girl can easily 
do allthat is required. We want a few workers to 
begin at once. THE CHANCE OF A LIFE- 
TIME IS SOW OPEN; IMPROVE IT AND 
FILL YOUR PURSE. Write at once for full par- 
ticulars. No harm done should you conclude not 
to goahead. If you are already employed but have 
a few spare moments and wish to use them to ad- 
vantage, then write to-day for this is your opportu- 
nity. Unuwise to delay or neglect. 


TRUE &CO., 


Box 1250. AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 
By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid ae - $1 10 
Holiday binding, white and gold . - - 135 
‘‘A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—£lizabeth 
Boynton Har bert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 
Fee Hamas 25 Cents a Year foran Il 
lustrated Agricultnra! Pa- 
per, giving information of 
all U. 8S. Gov’t. Lands. also 
giving descriptions of every State and Territory. In 
valuable to Home Seekers. Clubs with all Papers and 
Magazines, saving subscribers money. Thousands of 
Books and useful articles at low prices. ‘Sample Copy 
and Clubbing Catalogues sent for 10 Cents. Address 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Lil, 
I WANT an honest, earnest man 
$30 TO $50 or woman in every county to 
A take the sole agency for an 
article that is needed im every 
WEEK home and indispensable in 
every office. SE AT SIGHT, 
in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
which it will a. you a steady income. $ 
did opening for the right person. Don’t lose a 
moment. nail jobs are scarce and soon taken. 
Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
FOR A SUMMER 
uome IN MOUNTAIN AIR 
Go to Highlands, North Carolina. 
Highlands is 3,817 feet above the sea, in the midst 
of the charming scenery of the Blue Ri Aver- 
age summer temperature 69°, maximum 87°. An 
‘active little Unitarian church is here, the only one 
in the state. To engage summer board in a quiet 
house, at moderate expense, address » * 


: THE WAYSIDE, P. 0. Box 38, Highlands, N.C. 
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Publisher's Dates. 


Summer Tours A. Cool Retreats 
a 
The Big Four Route. 


Prominent among the popular tourist 
lines of the country, the BIG FOUR 
ROUTE on account of its superior facilities 
and excellent train service occupies a pre- 
eminent position. With solid vestibuled 
trains from St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati to New York and Boston, passing 
along the cool shores of Lake Erie to Chau- 
tauqua and Niagara Falls and across the 
Empire State via the Great Four Tracks 
(New York Central & Hudson R. R.) it 
offers unequaled attractions to the eastern 
tourist. To the westbound passenger it 
offers the FINEST TRAINS in America 
with palace sleeping cars, reclining chair 
cars and parlor cars to Chicago, passing in 
full view of the World’s Fair Buildings and 
to Peoria and St. Louis, making connection 
with the Trans-Continental lines for all 
western points. Elegant dining cars on all 
through trains. Be sure your tickets read 
via the BIG FOUR ROUTE. D. B. Martin, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—__--—- 


BUYERS OF ENCYCLOPZEDIAS. 


Be careful. Do not buy a defective, pho- 
tographed copy of the Encyclopzedia Britan- 
nica, because loudly shvertinnd, and always 
regret it, when youcan get the best of all 
editions, the well-kuown, type-set ‘‘ Stod- 
dart,’’ with its clear print, fine paper, 
splendid maps and plates, at half-price, on 
payment of ten cents a day. Before you 
buy get our special offer on this authorized 
edition. Fleming H. Revell Co., 150 Madi- 
son St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHORT, BUT SWEET. 


That describes the ride by day from 
Chicago to St. Louis, as it can be done now- 
a-days on the “Alton’s’’ new St. Louis 
Limited. You leave Chicago Ir A. M., and 
at 7:30 the same evening you are in St. 
Louis. Palace Reclining Chair Cars (free 
of extra charge), Pullman Parlor Cars and 
sumptuous buffet lunch service all the wav. 
City Ticket Office, 195 South Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


“Do you want a good thing?”’ asked 
President Lincoln of an importunate office- 
seeker. ‘‘ Yes,’’? was the reply. ‘‘Get Don 
Quixote then, and read it. It will make 
you laugh.’’ Still more laughable to those 
who appreciate American above Spanish 
humor is the ‘‘ New Don Qu'xote,”’ in which 
the sorrowful knight of La Mancha and his 
faithful squire, Sancho, are brought in con- 
tact with the civilization of the nineteenth 
century. Send fifty cents for it to Bren- 
tano’s, Chicago. 


The Proper Way to Clean and Polish Silver. 


Visitors to England are often struck with the 
dazzling whiteness and brilliant finish of the grand 
old dinner and banqueting services, many of them 
centuries old, but in appearance equal to new sil- 
ver. The English silversmiths have the advantage 
ofas al preparation which has been popular 
with them forthe past seven years. It is not alto- 
gether unknown in our country, and considering 
the beautiful silver-ware that now adorns most of 
the refined homes of America, an article that will 
not scratch the exquisite workm«nship of valuable 
silver, and prevents tarnishing, should be as widely 
used as it is in the Old World. We refer to Gop- 
DARD'S PLATE POWDER, for which a depot has just 
been opened in New York. If you would preserve 
your silver ornaments and plateware, you should 
use it regularly. With reasonable care a 25 cent 
packet will last for many months. If not obtain- 
able at your grocer’s it will be mailed free for 25 
cents. 

Address, 2 Wooster Street, New York. 


GOVERNMENT TYPEWRITER ORDERS. 


The New York 7imes says: ‘‘ The United States 
guvernment is the largest user of typewriters in the 
world. Upwards of 2,000 Remington's are employed 
in the several departments at Washington, and per- 
haps one-fifth as many of other different kinds, 
making a grand total of nearly 2,500, and the Rem- 
ington company is constantly receiving requisitions 
from the government for additional machines. The 
Remington has been adopted also for government 
use in England, France, Germany, Russia, Canada, 
Australia, and, indeed, in nearly every country in 
the world.’’ An obscure manufacturer of type- 
writers, who is said to have a political ‘ pull,’’ has 
succeeded in securing an order for typewriters from 
the government, but other machines have approved 
themselves by experience and it would seem to be 
unwise to select any but the best.—Zditorial from 
he Army and Mens foawaal 


f 
A LECTURE BY 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 
This volume is rather a profound spiritual esti- 
mate of the character and services of Parker thana 
detailed je say ar analysis ofthe man. No such 
gomguane ve picture of American religious life as 
involved in Parker’s career has come trom any other 
hand. It uately reflects all the controversies 
and nobler rmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence, conjoined with the last claim 
of free —a note not sufficiently recognized, even 
in friendly judgments upon Parker—here finds 
witness. Itisthus a sketch of liberal thought. to 


miss which must be to an American hereafter one of 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishe:s 


bs 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


BOOKS OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful.— 


Eight sermons: ‘Blessed be Drudgery,’’ ‘I Hada 
Friend,” ‘‘A Cup of Cold Water,"’ and “Wrestling 
and Blessing,’’ by William C. Gannett; ‘‘Faithful- 

- ness,’”’ ‘“Tenderness,’’ ‘‘The Seamless Robe’’ and 
‘The Divine Benediction,’’ by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Square 18mo, 137 pages, cloth, gilt, $1.00; imitation 
parchment, 50 cents. 


There is that in the oe so divinely human that 
one is baptized with an inspiration of sympathy in 
the name of toiling, suffering, longing and loving 
man.—Church Messenger (Episcopalian). 


‘It says in style as classic as was ever penned, and 
with an imagery the most unique and chaste, what 
Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit 
your meanness.’ ’’—Frances £. Willard. 


Blessed be Drudgery.—A sermon 


by William C. Gannett. New edition from new 
plates. White hand-made paper cover, stitched 
with silk, 30 pages, 10 cents. 


A Grateful Spirit and other Sermons. 


By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 12mo, pp 303, $1.00. 


One of the remarkable things in these sermons is 
the union of freedom and boldness with reverence. 
....Another remarkable thing is the union of much 
careful. reading—in prose and poetry apart from 
beatemtracks—with much homely observation of out- 
ward things and of men’s lives.—Chrisitan Register. 


Happiness from Thoughts and Oth- 
er Sermons.—By James Vila Blake. Cloth, t2mo, 


297 pages, $1.00. 

Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a true 
and pure strain, but a poet as well, and his moraliz- 
ing on life is neither trite nor dry; it is such as to 
strengthen a deep and sober confidence in the Eter- 
nal Righteousness.—Lilerary World. 


The Complete Life..—Six discourses 


by James H. West: ‘‘The Complete Life.”’ ‘‘The 
Helper-On,’’ ‘‘Moral Purpose’ ‘‘The Deification 
of Man,’’ “Equilibrium,” “The Holy Spirit.’ 
Cloth, 18mo, 107 pages, 50 cents. 


Would that all pulpits rang with words as brave 
and true!... ..Such books are genuine uplifts of 
heart and mind, and when we getto heaven, if we 
ever do, through earth’s sordid dust and mire, we 
shall have men like James H. West to thank for 
finding our way there. —Chicago Evening Journal. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will.—A 


series of religious meditations, or aspirations. By 
James H. West. Cloth, square 18mo, 65 pages, 
50 cents. 


Practical Piety.-- Four sermons by 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones: ‘‘The Economies of Relig- 
‘ion,”’ “Bread versus Ideas,” “Present Sanctities,”’ 
“The Claims of the Children.’’ Cloth, square 
18mo. 60 pages, 30 cents; paper, ro cents, 


The author hasan epigrammiatic h ‘bit of speech, 
coupled with a facility of illustration and a quick- 
ness of fancy not often found in sermon-writers, and 
his view of the relations of religion to modern condi- 
tions and every-day needs,appea!l to the average lay 
mind as remarkably sensible.—Oak/and Enqutrer. 


The Royalty of Service.—A sermon 


by Frederick L. Hosmer, uniform with “ Blessed 
be Drudgery,’’ 23 pages, 10 cents. 


Comfortings.—A book of selections 
compiled by Judson Fisher 
182 pages, $1.00. 


Helps for.Home NurSing.--Sec- 
ond edition, revised. By Irene H. Ovington. 
Cloth, square 18mo, 115 pages, 50 cents. 


This little book deals in an eminently practical 
way with the simplest but often the least-known 
phases of home nursing.—Christian Union. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipl of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Stre«t. Chicago. 


Cloth, square 18mo, 


AND THE 
BUSY 


§ 
WOMAN'S 
IT PLEASES EVERYBODY. 


Miss Frances Willard,—* The bright- 
est outlook window in Christendom for busy 
people who want to see whatis going on in the world.”’ 

Providence Telegram,-—“A great boon 
to the busy, the lazy and the economical.”’ 

The Congregation alist.-This monthly 
has no peer in originality of design, scope and 
accuracy of vision, thoroughness in execution 
and ability to transform its readers citizens of the world.’ 

caierae Interior.—"7he Review of Re- 
views, of New York, has come to the rescue of 
busy people. We know of one Aigh railroad 
oficiad who for a month has worked until 11 
o clock at night, and yet has kept well informed 
of Serrens world events, He s this Magazine. 

gives him a running commentary on important 
events, besides a digest of the best articles in 
contemporary magazines.” 


Price 26c. $2.50 a Year. 
CLUB RATES ON APPLICATION. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Send Ten Ce 
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THEODORE PARKER. 


A LECTURE BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


a | 
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The Open Court; The editors have brought together in this tastefully bound volume the sub- 
stance of a lecture which Mr. Johnson had written on Theodore Parker, and which he had sub- 
jected to many revisions. Few may be regarded as so well qualified as Mr. Johnson to portray he 
tendencies of the great religious movement of which Theodore Parker was the leader; and addi- 

I tional value attaches to the work from the fact that it is not wholly eulogy, but also an estimate, 
‘‘Parker,’’ Mr. Johnson says, ‘‘is the prophet, the forerunner of that great future religion which 
shall be intellectually and spiritually broad, deep and earnest enough to lift all our present secular 
interests, our materialistic passions and desires to an ideal purpose.”’ 


Publishers’ Weekly: This lecture was delivered by the author of ‘ Oriental Religions’”’ in 
1860, shortly after the death of Theodore Parker. Since his own death in 1882, this lecture has 
been found among his papers, and it is thought a timely contribution to the literature now being 
issued by religious liberals of various schools. ‘The lecture ddcs not give detailed. biographical 
data, but is a profound spiritual estimate of the character and services of Theodore Parker, who in 
his day stood alone “as the popularizer of thought, as the reducer of all wisdom to that simplicity 
and clearness which is the seizing of it with the whole soul and the giving of it with the whole 
heart, for practical and universal good.’’ 


Universalist Record ; Certainly one of the richest biographies, one of the most delightful and 
inspiring little books of the year, is Samuel Johnson's 7heodore Parker. Parker is living to-day, in 
the life of America, as never before. Since his death, he has taken full possession of Unitarianism, 
he has found his glorious way into every nook and corner of Universalism, he has risen until he 
overlooks and speaks the commanding religious word to all the liberal and liberalizing hosts of 
the land. Johnson’s book is timely. It comes with freshness, vigor, sweetness, clearness and 
power, and it must reawaken the thoughtful and the loving to the life of one of the world’s most 
candidly and bravely thoughtful, one of the world's most deeply and tenderly loving. Every 
minister ought to take it with him and read it during vacation. It will inspire two or three of the 
best sermons — perhaps a dozen of the best —for the coming year. Every man and woman of 
thoughtful religion ought to read it, for it will give a nobler. standard of judgment and a finer 
appreciation of the minister’s work. 


The book is handsomely printed on heavy paper, with wide margins, taste- 
fully bound, and makes an octavo volume of seventy-eight pages. 
cluding postage, is ONE DOLLAR. 
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The price, in- 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, | 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. | 


THE AURORAPHONE, | 


A ROMANCE, BY CYRUS COLE. | 


—~ 


Sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, and scientific in its denouements . . 
accessories of out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a ghost story and a 


love story artistically blended with the AURORAPHONE messages. — Religio-/hilo- 
sophical Journal, 


_The Gospel Banner —(Conservative Univer- 
salist)—says of the book: The purpose of it is 
commendable. It aims at delineating a possible 
world of human be- eainiall 
ae thoroughly uni- ee anette lia tea tire ses 
ted in pursuits, sympa- | 
thies, successes, joys } S 
and sorrows, struggles \ 
and attainments —a | 
unified world ground- { 
ed on an all-pervasive 
and inclusive brother- ) 
hood, actuated by unity 
of beliefs respectin 
individual origin aad | 
destiny.  . ; ; 

: The ideas are | 
much like those of | 
the Gospel regarding 
acommunity of inter- 
ests; if one member 
suffers, all suffer: if | 
one is rosperous, | 
joyous, happy, all par- 
take of his experience, 
if not at once, then at 
some later period. It 


tute the introduction to the more solid and val- 
uable part of the book. The author has evi- 
dently read ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ ‘“‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” an other 
sociological and re- 
ligious novels, and 
realizing their short- 
comings as wnovels 
has not fallen into the 
error of introducing 
long and seemingly 
interminable discus- 
sions, The reader is 
never allowed to for- 
get that he is reading 
a story, and thus the 
interest never flags. 
There have hitterto 
been religiously heter- ff 
odox novels, and eco- 
nomically heterodox 
) novels. ‘The Aurora- 
, pepe ’* combines the 
eterodoxiness of 
both. 


Philadelphia Item: 
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isan attempt to show ne gs the “meat 
what this world jma startling character 
be, what it yet will exceeding! 
be, when the pure aby 


amusing. .  , : 
The man at the other 
end of the aurora- 
hone explains how 
e came to get into 
communication with 
the earth, and then 
gives to the operators 
on topof the mountain 
the history of Saturn, 
explicitly ye 
their ideas of the so- l 


trut., ofthe New Testa- 
ment touching human 
origin and destiny, 
brotherhood and help- 
fulness shall be em- 
bodied in the minds 
and acts, the laws and 
institutions of the 
whole family of earth. 


The Twentieth Cent- 
ury — (Radical! Social 
Reform) says of the 
book: The Aurora- 
phone opens as though 
it were merely a sto 
ofadventure, very well 
told indeed, but stilla 


cial and moral con- 
4 ditions through which 
they had passed. . 

. There was ample 
=time for the author to 
weave into his sto 


Sy" 
NYS 
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story of adventure. But the “ hair-breadth | several pretty love nprnoties and exciting inci- 
‘scapes "’ ofa party of young men, interspersed | dents. The story is decidedly well written, and 
with many a ludicrous incident, really consti- | will be read with much interest and pleasure. _ 


Handsomely bound in cloth at One Dollar, and in paper at Fifty Cents. A 
reduced fac-simile of the cover is shown in this advertisement. 249 pages. Sent 
prepaid anywhere on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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